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There is no French preacher who has less need of | 


introduction to American readers than the Rey. Dr. 
Edmond de Pressensé, of Paris. Educated succes- 


sively in France, Switzerland, and Germany, Dr. | 


Pressensé represents the cosmopolitan culture of his 
time. In his article on The Priesthood of Christ, our 
readers will find the same knowledge of the religions 


of the world which is displayed in his volume on The | 


Religions before Christ,—a work which stands near 
the head of the long list of the author’s writings. 


Who would wish to possess continually the power 
of reading the thoughts of his fellows? Such a gift 
would be more of a curse than a hlessing. 


in view of the revelation of another’s real thought 


which will flash out unspoken, in spite of words and | 


looks—in spite of the polished conventionalisms 


which society prescribes as a shield of defense be- | 


tween man and man. But always to know the 


thought that is hidden by silence or veiled by the 


polite speech—always to see the mental reservations 


which accompany the uttered words—always to | 


perceive the motive of the wise saw and the modern 
instance brought up in 
indeed were intolerable. 
of sins; but most of us 
that our charity in this 
our ignorance. 


Charity covers a multitude 
have reason to be thankful 
regard is largely assisted by 





The last instrument through which to try to get a 
comprehensive idea of any large object is the imicro- 
scope, It does not take more than the fractional part 
ef buch ai object te eover the whole field of vision j 





It will be sent on | F +e 
| exaggerated into something thousands of times larger | 


It is | 
sometimes hard enough to preserve one’s equanimity | 


personal conversation—this | 


1 S85. 
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and while the larger part of what you would see is 
wholly hidden, the single point that you do see is 


| than it really is. Above all, do not try to get a com- 
| prehensive view of a man through a microscope. To 
| gain that, you must stand off at a sufficient distance 
| to include the whole man in your range of vision, and 
_ to let every limb and every feature fall into due pro- 
| portion. But if you turn your microscopic keenness 
of vision upon a single point in the man’s make- | 
up—some surface fault of habit, some slight defect of | 
mind or spirit—you will find that that single point, | 
| enlarged beneath your microscopic examination, will | 
fill your whole field of vision, and will shut out the | 
whole and real man. You cannot come to know a man 
in that way. You may know the pathology of the 
mole on his cheek, and be learned in the history of 
the wart upon his hand, but to know the wart and 


man, 


whole man as the scratch on the precipice does to the 
| whole mountain. 

For the last six months of 1885 the International 
| lessons are taken from the Old Testament, beginning 
with the books of the Kings, and passing into the 
books of Isaiah and Jonah. The Critical Notes on 
these lessons will be given from week to week by 


,| Professor W. Henry Green, of Princeton, chairman | 
‘| of the American Company ef Old Testament Revis- | 


| . . . . . 
'ers; while the homiletical articles on the lessons will 


months, by the Rey. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, pastor 
of the Memorial Presbyterian Church in the same 
city. In addition to the other variety of lesson helps 
given from week to week in the lesson departments, 
special articles bearing illustratively upon the topics 
of the lessons, have been arranged for from the {ol- 
lowil 


1g well-known European and American scholars : 


5 


Israel’s History, in the Light of the Egyptian 
Monuments: two articles. 
By Professor Georg Ebers, Leipzig, ¢ rermany. 


Ancient Nineveh, in the Light of the Monuments. 


By E, A. Wallis Budge, Department of Ori- | 


ental Antiquities, British Museum, London. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| The Schools of the Prophets. 
By Professor Franz Delitzsch, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

| Jehovah-W orship, and the Calf-Worship of Israel. 
By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, 


Dean of Canterbury. 


Famine in the East. 
By Principal Sir Wiiliam Muir, Edinburgh 
University, Scotland. 
The Characteristics of Oriental Government. 
By President George Washburn, Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. 


The Captivity of Israel. 


By the Rev. Henry George Tomkins, author | 


of The Life and Times of Abraham, England. 


the mole, however accurately, is not to know the | 
And, after all, it does not argue either singu- | 

lar breadth of vision or singular depth of insight, to | 
lose sight of the man in your view of the magnified | 
wart which really bears as much relation to the | 


be written, for the first three months of the six, by | 
the Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of the Broad- | 
way Tabernacle, New York, and, for the second three | 
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Elijah at Horeb. 
By the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


How the Bible Speaks to the Oriental Heart. 
By Dr. James L. Phillips, Bengal, India. 


Rehoboam and the Monuments. 
By Professor Francis Brown, Union Theologi- 
val Seminary, New York. 
The Septuagint and Jeroboam. 
By Professor W. Henry Green, Theological 
Seminary, Princeton. 
The Times of Isaiah, Illustrated from the Monu- 
ments. 
By Professor John P. Peters, Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
Oriental 
By 


Marauding Raids. 
the Rev. Dr. William M. Thomson, 
New York, author of The Land 
and the Book. 
Oriental Gardens. 
By Professor J. G. Lansing, Theological Semi- 
nary, New Brunswick. 
Traces of the Levitical Law in the First Temple. 
By the Rev. Dr. Henry Gersoni, New York. 
The Parallel Miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 
By Professor E. C. Bissell, Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford. 
Elijah in the Jewish Legends. 
By the Rey. Dr. A. S. Isaacs, Editor of The 
Jewish Messenger, New York. 
The Still Small Voice. 
By the Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
Philadelphia. 
Jonah and the Whale. 


By the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, New 
York. 


Two Testaments and One Revelation. 
By Professor George H. Schodde, Capitol Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


ry 
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WHEN FACILITY IS NOT DESIRABLE. 

Long-continued practice in any particular kind of 
work usually brings its own reward in the greater 
ease and speed with which that work can be done. 
The young machinist who labors bungingly over some 
piece of wood or iron or bronze, is cheered to more 
determined effort by the thought that a few years 
hence he will be able to do the same work with the 
The 
school-boy bending over his Latin Delectus, and 
| painfully reaching the meaning of the simplest sen- 


speed and precision born of leng practice. 


tence by translating it into his own idiom, turns to 


his grammar and his dictionary with a new determi- 
nation, when he is told that a few more years of work 
will enable him to read the old Roman tongue so 
that it 
turn Latin into English, to understand it, than to 


*) 


easily will be no more necessary for him to 


turn English into Latin. The girl, learning to knit 
or to stitch, forgets her pricked fingers and her coarse 
irregular seams when she sees the needle flying in her 


mother’s nimble fingers, and thinks that she also, by 
Each of these 


‘learners reccgnizes the fact that facility in work is 


and by, may attain a like dexterity. 
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the reward of earnest labor, and strives toward the 
winning of that reward. 

But there are other kinds of work in which we do 
not think of facility, at least in the same sense, as a 
reward of labor. No reasonable man thinks that 
Milton could, by long practice, have attained the 
power of throwing off great epics like Paradise Lost, 
as the skillful draughtsman throws off an outline 
sketch. Indeed, if we are to judge by Paradise 
Regained, the composition of the first great epic may 
be said to have exhausted the genius of Milton, and 
to have left him only capable of the feebler poem, to 
which a sound literary criticism assigns only a secon- 
dary rank. No great statue, no great painting, 
is a product of facile workmanship only. Into every 
great work of genius, into every work which has any- 
thing of special value in it, a higher element enters. 
This element, in itself, is neither created by, nor is in 
any large sense dependent on, the speed and ease 
which come of practice in work. The two elements 
often exist together; but facility of action is always 
the lower of the two, and is of little value except 
as the servant of the higher. 

The reason for this distinction between works in 
which one may attain facility, and works in which he 
cannot attain facility, is not far to seek. Facility is 
a thing of machinery—machinery of the hand or 
machinery of the mind. A single printing-press will 
throw off thousands of copies of a newspaper in a day ; 
but human ingenuity will never invent a machine by 
which men can produce original poems, stories, and 
essays, as the printing-press produces copies of the 
newspaper. The hand can attain a machine-like 
dexterity which will enable it to reproduce—one 
might almost say, by rote—specimens of that kind of 
work in which it has been taught to excel. The 
machinery of the mind can also be so drilled as to be 
able to produce, with speed and facility, imitations 
and variations of that in which it has been drilled. 
But all these facile productions, whether of hand or 
of brain, are simply or chiefly mechanical] ,—mechani- 
cal in a sense not so very different from that in which 
the work of the printing-press is mechanical. 


It is this fact which lies at the foundation of the 





truth that facility is not always desirable. Even so 
great a master of English as Hazlitt recognized the 
fact that the facility of style to which he had himself 
attained was not all a gain. Telling of one of his 
early attempts to write, he says: “I sat down to the 
task, shortly afterwards, for the twentieth time, got 
new pens and paper, determined to make clear work 
of it, wrote a few meagre sentences in the skeleton 
style of a mathematical demonstration, stopped half- 
way down the second page ; and, after trying in vain 
to pump up any words, images, notions, apprehen- 
sions, facts, or observations from that gulf of abstrac- 
tions in which I had plunged myself for four or five 
years preceding, gave up the attempt as labor in 
vain, and shed tears of helpless despondency on the 
blank, unfinished paper. J can write fast enough now. 
Am I better than I was then? Ohno! One truth 
discovered, one pang of regret at not being able to 
express it, is better than all the fluency and flippancy 
in the world. Would that I could go back to what I 
then was!” And many more than Hazlitt have found 
that progress in ease and in speed of working does not 
always denote a corresponding progress in the value 
of work. When everything that a writer, or an ar- 
tist, or a worker of any kind, does, is done easily and 
without effort, it affords reasonable ground for the 
suspicion that the worker has ceased to grow, and 
that the merely mechanical or repetitive is crowding 
out the personal, the original, the creative. 

Perfect facility is the perfection of mechanism. 
Perfect mechanism is an admirable aid in almost 
every branch of human work; but in itself, and as 
applied to no particular end, perfect mechanism is of 
little worth. We go to school and to college that 
the machinery of the mind may be drilled into its 
highest efficiency ; but that is merely a preparation 
for work which is not mechanical—the vehicle for 
the higher work which is done by intelligent individ- 


ual personality. Machinery can reproduce, imitate, 
vary according to fixed laws, but it cannot originate. 
Given the original painting—the work of slow, labo- 
rious months—and machinery will flood the country 
with cheap chromo reproductions of it. But machin- 
ery will never produce an original painting. Some- 
thing higher than machinery is needed for that. The 
power of personality, the painter’s eye, the poet’s 
heart, the pyschologist’s knowledge of human nature, 
must all be added to a perfect command of the 
machinery of brain and hand, before the highest 
results possible in art can be reached. 

When, then, is facility not desirable? When it 
marks the fact that the growth of personality has 
ceased, that the creative facility is being displaced by 
the merely mechanical. Thousands of men who are 
discouraged at the difficulty which attends their every 
work, ought for that very cause to thank God and 
take courage. If work is only done through long 
and determined labor, through persistent and pain- 
ful effort, that is a sure sign that progress is still being 
made. It is easier to keep on doing the same thing 
over and over again than to do a new thing; but the 
doing of the new thing, though much more difficult, 
marks a new step forward. A workman’s efforts 
ought never to be bounded by that which he finds it 
easy to do. The best progress is impossible where 
such a limitation as that is accepted. 

Strive, therefore, for a perfect command of ma- 
chinery, but only for the aid which that will give 
you in doing the higher and personal work, which 
cannot be done by machinery. Facility, as facility, 
is little worth except as it serves the higher purpose ; 
who would prefer the facile work of the newspaper 
reporter’s pen, to the laborious work of a Milton? In 
a sense, we are all self-made; and the best (or the 
worst) work which any man produces is himself. 
This self-making work is never merely mechanical. 
Be content, therefore, that you have a higher work to 
do than is done by the mere machine ; and cease not 
to do that higher work because you can never attain 
to a machine-like facility in its doing. Every man is 
an original, in some respect; and every man’s work 
and life-history ought, in some respect, to be original. 
The deeds which last are those into which personality 
is put. But this cannot be done by the turning of a 
crank, or by any rule of thumb ; and when this work 
of personality is diminished, or even suppressed, by the 
seductive ease and speed with which machine-work 
can ‘be done, then, indeed, facility has ceased to be 
in any sense desirable. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The “experience meeting” on the tobacco question 
is still open. A fresh testimony is given by an Illinois 
correspondent, who writes, for herself and her husband, 
as follows: 


For the benefit of your correspondent who inquired for your 
opinion as to whether a Christian should use or sell tobacco, I 
wish to give our experience. My husband is a country mer- 
chant, keeping a general stock of dry goods and groceries ; and 
he never used tobacco. We have always worked together in 
the store, which, when we bought it, had quite a stock of 
tobacco, and we kept it for several years, as a matter of course, 
and I used to think I would rather wait on a customer for 
tobacco than on one for kerosene. We would sell a sixty- 
pound drum of fine cut in about two weeks, beside plug and 
smoking tobacco and cigars. We each had a class in Sunday- 
school, and when the temperance lessons were presented, we 
felt it to be our duty to warn the boys against the use of 
tobacco ; but we could not consistently do so, while we doled it 
out to our customers daily. We therefore resolved to banish 
it, and three years ago this month we did so, destroying quite 
an amount we had on hand. Only one customer was angry, 
and said he should trade where he could buy his tobacco; 
others who used it commended us, and said they wished there 
was no place where they could get it. Of course, we were ridi- 
euled, and many malicious things were said, and it made no 
small stir in the community; but we have never regretted for 
a moment the step we took, and can now teach the boys by pre- 
cept and example. We expected to suffer loss, when we took 
the step, counting it gain for Christ; but he did not permit us 
to suffer even financially. Our sales steadily increased, and 
were considerably larger than the year previous, and He has 
blessed us abundantly ever since, 


Human nature is much the same, in all ages and 





among all races. The record of popular delusions and 





of popular superstitions gives abundant illustrations 
of this truth. The credulity on which Simon Magus 
and Elymas, the “sorcerers,” rested for success in the 
plying of their vocation in the far East, eighteen 
centuries ago, is rested on by many of their lineal 
successors in this Western world, to-day. Here, for 
example, is a strange delusion swaying portions of New 
England, and of the West, just now, under the name 
of “Christian Science;” with its claims of miraculous 
healing. Its very name isa sham and a pretense; for 
it is neither distinctively Christian on the one hand, nor 
in any sense Scientific on the other hand. Yet it has 
its multitude of misguided followers; and here comes 
an honest inquirer concerning it, from a Massachusetts 
town. She says: 


Having become thoroughly puzzled, and knowing what a 
facility you have for helping people in that predicament, I 
venture to ask aid through “ Notes on Open Letters,” or other- 
wise. When the subject of “ Christian Science,” or “ Mental 
Healing,” just began to be agitated, I supposed it to be simply 
a “ Boston craze,’ and one confined to uneducated and credu- 
lous people. But after some of the leaders in our church and 
society advocated it, and I overheard our pastor taking his wife 
to task for not attending some free lectures given on the subject 
in this place, I supposed I must have been mistaken either in its 
aim or mode of working. I then examined the subject as 
closely as possible by the help of such literature as its adyo- 
cates publish, and by talking with one of its practitioners who 
is also a respected teacher in our public scheojs. After such 
examination I am forced to condemn it, not only as failing in 
its alleged cures, but as blasphemous and contrary to Christ’s 
teaching and will, while pretending to use power delegated by 
him for the purpose. Now will you give me your opinion of 
the subject, as Iam anxious to be endorsed if right, and cor- 
rected if wrong. 


All we can say to this correspondent is that she takes 
a very sensible and an eminently Christian view of 
this whole matter. She shows, so far, more of Christian 
science than is illustrated by all the professors of “ Chris- 
tian Science.” The safest way with that delusion is to 
let it alone; nor should we even refer to it here, except 
by way of warning, and in response to the question of a 
perplexed inquirer. , 


The most careful of our contributors have reason to 
know that keen eyes are upon them in all their writing; 
and that, if they make a slip in their statements, they 
are pretty sure to be called to account for it. The Rev. 
Samuel W. Duffield thought that one of the well-known 
hymns by Bishop Gambold had dropped out from all 
the church hymn-books; but first there came a Northern 
Methodist to point to it in the hymn-book of that 
branch of the Church; and now there come two other 
correspondents, to point to it in still other hymn-books. 
A Southern Methodist, writing from South Carolina, 
says: 

In an article published in The Sunday School Times of 
April 17, in reference to Bishop Gambold and his poetical 
writings, the hymn “O tell me no more, of this world’s vain 
store,” is given in full, and the remark is made that the Metho- 
dists have discarded it—its latest appearance. being in their 
hymn-book published in 1836. I write this note to say that the 
hymn still has a place in a Methodist hymn-book. In that used 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, it will be found, No. 
883. Ihave heard it sung several times in the churches, within 
the past year. We propose to keep it always in our collec- 
tion, and we hope always to be able to sing heartily its quaint 
but earnest and inspiring words, 


A Kansas Moravian correspondent writes concerning 
the same subject, saying: 


Have you room for another word about Bishop Gambold’s 
hymn? The Rev. Mr. Duffield seemed to think that we Mora- 
vians did not know our own hymns, and had to look in the 
Methodist collection for the composition of one of our own 
bishops. In the present hymn-book of our church, Bishop 
Gambold’s hymn is No. 337. In the edition used until 1876, it 
is No. 422. With one exception, it is the only hymn to tune 
587 of the Moravian Tune Book. The hymn is sometimes sung, 
very appropriately, by candidates for confirmation, just before 
the minister proceeds to administer the rite. That the hymn is 
used by us, as well as contained in the hymn-book, I know; for 
I have myself given it out in a meeting which I conducted at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. I might add that I have no older 
editions of our hymn-book at hand than those I have referred 
to; but I have called the attention of a frequent contributor to 
The Sunday School Times, who is also a prominent minister of 
our church, to this matter, and it may be that he will look up 
the matter, and inform us whether the Moravians of the last 
century prized only their ‘fond, doggerel hymns” Surely 
Zinzendorf, Cennick, Gambold, Spangenberg, and Gregor of 
the last century, and Montgomery of this century, wrote more 
than “ fond, doggerel hymns.” 


And now we will take it for granted that that hymn 
of Bishop Gambold’s is in all the other hymn-books, 





with perhaps one or two exceptions; and they need not 
be specified. 
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WHO ARE HAPPY? 
BY JOSEPH A, TORREY. 


Two wise men, the Rabbins tell, 
Once upon the earth did dwell— 
Balaam and Ahithopel. 
Wiser men earth never knew,— 
One a Gentile, one a Jew. 
Were they happy as they were wise? 
Not so I read their histories. 


Two strong men, the Rabbins say, 
Flourished in the elder day, 
Lived and fought and passed away: 
Samson and Goliath, too,— 
One a Gentile, one a Jew. 
Were they happy as they were strong ? 
If so, I read their story wrong. 


Two rich men there lived, of old, 
As rabinnic legends told ; 
Rich in lands and herds and gold : 
Korah, Haman—these the two— 
One a Gentile, one a Jew. 
Were they happy with goods and gold? 
Not so runs the legend old. 


If they were not happy, I 

Fain would know the reason why, 

Since I, too, must live and die. 
Wealth and strength and wisdom too, 
All men covet,—Gentile, Jew. 

Each and all we may possess 

Without peace or happiness,— 

Using wit or power or pelf, 

Not for others, but for self. 





THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 


BY EDMOND DE PRESSENSK, D.D. 


The institution of the priesthood plays an important 
part in the history of ancient religions. Among them 
there is not one in which it does not exist, at least in a 
rudimentary state. At the lowest stage of the religious 
feeling, it bears, undoubtedly, a close resemblance to 
sorcery; for in that stage of religion the mysterious 
power upon which man feels his dependence appears 
to him, for the most part,as a kind of magic which it is 
necessary to propitiate, or to cause to minister to his gain, 
by thus laying hold upon the hidden forces of nature. 

This idea is still apparent in the ancient Chaldaic 
religion, recently brought to light through the valuable 
discoveries, in the ruins of Nineveh, of stones covered 
with cuneiform inscriptions that have lain buried under 
embankments long trodden by the careless foot of the 
traveler. In the ancient religion of our Aryan ancestors, 
preserved in the Vedic hymns, of which we now possess 
the entire collection, the priesthood rises one step higher. 
Here the priesthood undoubtedly has for its special 
mission the offering to the gods of those sacrifices which 
are the gods’ real nourishment, and which strengthen 
their beneficent powers; yet these ideas, gross in spite 
of the brilliant form in which they are clothed, are often 
shot through, as by a lightning flash, by the highest and 
purest intuitions, which afford a glimpse of the Supreme 
God, just and merciful. It is this which distinguishes 
the hymns to Varoona, who is the loftiest personification 
of the idea of God among the founders of the Hindoo 
religion. The priests are regarded no longer as mere 
sorcerers, but as mediators between the gods and man— 
themselves the sons of the gods, and going back under 
the name of Pitris to an origin almost divine. In 
the Persian and Egyptian religions the dignity of the 
priesthood is no less. . 

On the classic soil of Greece and of Rome the priests 
occupy & less exalted station. They possess somewhat 
of a lay character. Yet they form a religious aristocracy 
which separates them from the mass of the people,—not 
to mention the vestal virgins and the Pythonesses, who 
were completely isolated from the people, and who led a 
life entirely ascetic to fit them to be the chosen agents of 
the divinity among men. 

We have indicated by these last words the true signifi- 
cance of the priesthood in the whole ancient world. 
The priest is a man set apart to be the mediator between 
earth and heaven, and to offer to the divinity the sacri- 
fice he demands; and this sacrifice from being considered 
a sort of gift, purchasing the divine favor, ends by 
taking an expiatory character. 
priesthood rests on the feeling, more or less confused, 
ihat the human race is a race wholly defiled, and therefore 
anable to approach God directly, and that it needs to be 
represented before him for worship and sacrifice by 
ypokesmen who are purified and sanctified,—a word 
which means separated, set apart. The priestly office is 
hen in itself a confession, an acknowledgment of the 
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sinfulness of humanity, at the same time that it is a 
manifestation of that profound hope of a possible recon- 
ciliation, which God has left at the bottom of the human 
heart as a deep-seated prophecy. 

We do not rest here on a mere supposition. The feel- 
ing of sin and the hope of pardon express themselves in 
a striking manner in several of the oldest hymns of the 
ancient East. On one of those Chaldwan bricks of which 
we have just spoken, there has been found a penitential 
psalm that recalls the Fifty-first Psalm of David. The 
burden of the psalm is in these words: “O good God, 
have pity! I have sinned; I have sinned against thee.” 
The most beautiful songs in honor of Varoona in the 
Vedas are all pervaded by the same sentiments, and they 
express them with a warmth and a beauty which are 
very touching. To sum up, sorrow for sin and hope for 
the divine pity have found their practical manifestation 
in the institution of sacrifice and of the priesthood,—facts 
which express at once the conviction of defilement and 
the suggestion of possible future forgiveness. 

If now we transport ourselves to the land of Judea, 
into the bosom of*the people which has been the guar- 
dian of the oracles of God, we shall discover that there 
the priesthood answers to the same religious condition 
which was really the condition of all sinful humanity 
before the accomplishment of redemption—for Judaism 
would not have been pre-eminently the religion of the 
preparation for the gospel if it had not corresponded to 
the real state, not only of the sons of Abraham, but also 
of all the sons of Adam. The religion of God is always 
that which is the most in harmony with the true and 
deep aspirations of humanity. Only we are here face to 
face with a revelation, direct although progressive, 
where all that has been falsified or changed by supersti- 
tion, or observed only by the idolatrous worship of 
created things, has been purified and sanctified. The 
idea of the priesthood is at the bottom of the choice of 
Israel to be the people set apart, the holy people, the 
priestly people, witnessing, by this same choice which 
erects such high barriers between them and the rest of 
humanity, that the most of mankind are defiled, cor- 
rupted, incapable of themselves approaching God. 

But this general choice of the people is not enough. 
They also themselves felt that they were unclean of 
heart and lips, and that, while calling themselves the 
people of God, they yet could not directly approach 
God. From the institution by God himself of the 
priesthood of Aaron, the descendants only of Aaron 
could offer the sacrifice in the Most Holy Place in the 
name of the people. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(which is like a link of gold binding the two covenants 
together) attaches this meaning to the institution of the 
Hebrew priesthood. After having recalled that the 
Most Holy Place was entered only by the high-priest, 
who represented in himself all the priestly rank of the 
descendants of Aaron, and that the high-priest entered 
there with the blood offered for himself and for the sin 
of his people (Heb. 9: 8), the sacred writer adds: “The 
Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest.” The Most Holy 
Place of Judaism typifies the house of the heavenly 
Father. It was to open only when the sacrifice of 
reconciliation should have been offered and accepted ; 
and even at that blessed hour, sinful man was to com- 
prehend the distance which separated him from the 
Most Holy Place, that he might experience an ever- 
increasing desire for this redemption, which was all 
announced and symbolized in the worship rendered to 
Jehovah, and the hope of which redemption the proph- 
ets foreshadowed and confirmed by their utterances of 
continually increasing clearness. The fire of this desire 
burned on all altars; but it was only in Judza, under 
the breath of God, that it burned witha clear light. It is 
when this has attained the greatest intensity among the 
last representatives of true Israel, that heaven opens to 
give to the world the true Priest of the new covenant—he 
whom the prophets with great reason called.“ the Desire 
of the nations.” The institution of the priesthood in 
itself alone suffices to justify this sublime appellation, 
which shows, in the words of St. Paul, that no nation 
is outside the covenant of grace (Acts 17+ 27), while it 
remains true that salvation is of the Jews (John 4: 22). 

With Jesus Christ, allchanges. His sacrifice is unlike 
It is not exclusive; on the 
contrary, it puts an end to special sacrifice, and estab- 
lishes for all his disciples the universal priesthood. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews explains with equal clearness 
and profundity the reason of the abolition of particu- 
lar priesthoods, and of their replacing by the permanent 
priesthood of the divine Redeemer. “Christ has come,” 
we read, “as the high-priest of good things to come ”— 
of spiritual good things. He has passed through the 
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greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made by hands— 
that is to say, which is not of this creation—and he has 
entered once for all into the Most Holy Place, having 
secured, not with the blood of oxen and calves, but with 
his own blood, an eternal redemption (Heb. 9: 11, 12). 
Lo! the high barrier falls, which before restrained the 
people of God from crossing the threshold of the holy of 
holies of the earthly temple, the image of the celestial 
sanctuary! The veil of the temple, rending asunder at 
the very moment when Jesus Christ cries out on the cross, 
“Tt is finished,” demonstrates effectively that an end 
has been made of exclusive sacrifices. All is now, 
indeed, finished, since the High-priest of humanity has 
offered to God not only the blood of bulls and of oxen, 
which had no more than a typical value, but also his’ 
own blood—the blood of the just and perfect One, who 
has accomplished the sacrifice of reparation for the very 
reason that he was without sin, and that his offering was 
a redemption. 

We have not here to enter into the explanation of 
that which is at the basis of the atoning sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. -It is a mystery of which angels do not know 
the depth, and still less the theologians with all their 
formulas, We concern ourselves with the fact only in 
so far as it lies at the foundation of the new priesthood 
of the covenant of grace, and we sum up all our thought 
on this subject in the wonderful words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. “ For such a high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily, 
as those high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s; for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself” (Heb. 7 : 26, 27). 


Let us not forget that the high-priest of the church is 
not a son of Aaron, but the Son of man—the representa- 
tive, the head, the chief, of the new humanity reconciled 
to God. By his entering into the holy of holies, an’ 
entrance has been secured for all the members of this 
new humanity, which is born, not of flesh nor of blood, 
but of faith, of this faith which incorporates us with 
Christ, and makes us the members of his body (Eph. 
4:12-16). If he had entered alone into the holy of 
holies, the result would have been that he would not 
have accomplished the redemption of an alienated 
race. To have kept that race outside the sanctuary 
without the power to enter, it was requisite that the 
atoning sacrifice should not have been offered, or should 
not have been sufficient. If all is truly finished in this 
regard, then aé/ can enter into the holy of holies. The 
universal priesthood is henceforth established. As the 
great Catholic orator Bossuet has grandly said, “ Jesus 
Christ has gathered together in his own blood a people 
of kings and of priests.” I€ is precisely this which the 
entire Church has forgotten—beginning with the church 
of Bossuet himself, which has revived the special 
priestly office, and instituted such a new sacrifice of a 
partially expiatory character as the mass. Although 
the church has the right and duty common to every 
society which desires to live, of giving to itself a form of 
government, and of having its several ministers—dea- 
cons, elders, or pastors—on condition that it sees in its 
ministers only its representatives and its servants, 
appointed by the choice of their brethren according to 
the custom of the apostolic times, yet it cannot havea 
priesthood, properly so called—a priesthood special and 
exclusive—without returning to the period of shadows 
and of types which preceded the supreme accomplish- 
ment of redemption, and without limiting and lessening 
that redemption, as though the sacrifice of the cross had 
not been sufficient for the safety of the world. The first 
consequence of the royal priesthood of Christ for this 
dispensation is this fine expression of St. Peter, addressed 
by him to all the believers: “‘ Ye are... a royal priest- 
hood ” (1 Pet. 2: 9). 


This much concerns the royal priesthood of Christ in 
its effects on the constitution of the church on earth. 
It may also be considered in what may be called its 
heavenly function. The divine Head of the church 
represents that church before the Father. First and 
foremost Christ intercedes for it: “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
John 2: 1). Again, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says, “ We have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God . . . we 
have not a high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 4: 14, 
15). Itisour glorified Saviour, then, who himself applies 
to us the effects of his sacrifice and obtains for.,us eternal 
pardon. Let us not forget that, having broken down 
the wall of separation between earth and heaven, he 
may be at the same time before the throne of his Father, 
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and dwelling in the Christian soul, to be with us, ac- 
cording to his promise, “ even unto the end of the world” 
(Matt. 28: 20). Finally, since he has returned into 
glory, kingliness in him is united with priestliness. 

| Jesas Christ is the Head and the King of his church. 
He governs it. He inspires it. He is in all its conflicts, 
its ever-present though invisible Head,—present to pre- 
pare the final victory which is bound to be decided in 
favor of humanity, brought back under his sceptre, accord- 
ing to the promise made to him by his Father, “I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the carth for thy possession.” 


Paris, France. 





THE HAUNTS OF SIR WALTER. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


The most notable object that meets the eye of a 
stranger, as he looks from the windows of the Royal 
Hotel, Princes Street, Edinburgh, is the exquisite monu- 
ment dedicated to the greatest of modern romancers. 

And this Princes Street—how its beauty takes away 
one’s breath! and we find ourselves using the historic 
exclamation of “the First Gentleman in Europe,” with 
a consciousness of its utter baldness of description. It 

seems peculiar fitting that just at the noblest point of 
this splendid avenue, Sir Walter’s monument should be 
placed, just at the edge of the superb esplanade, with the 
old town all behind him, and the new town stretching 
away before him, with its picturesque beauty. 

The monument is like the section of a Gothic spire, sur- 
mounted by many pinnacles, among which are niched 
some thirty of the principal characters of Sir Walter’s 
novels. It is built of the light stone to which most of 
the architecture of the city owes its elegance; and its 
details are very richly wrought out. Under the dome 
sits Sir Walter, wrapped in his plaid, with his head 
upon his hand, in a brooding attitude, while Maida lies 
at his feet. There is something very touching as he sits 
there between the past and the present, keeping silent 
and everlasting watch over the city about which his 
genius has thrown such a glamour of romance. 

, They tell us here a touching incident of the architect 
who designed this monument. Sir Walter was driving 
one day among the Pentland Hills, and overtook a 
lad of twelve who was toiling along under a heavy bur- 
den. He made him place his bundle in the carriage, 
‘and take his seat beside him, beguiling the way with 
‘talk about the boy’s hopes and plans. When he was set 
down by Sir Walter, it was with a warm glow in his 
heart, and a crown in his hand; and from that time his 
admiration for his benefactor became a passion. He 
‘studied architecture, and when designs for the monu- 
ment were sent in, his were chosen. The pathetic part 
of the story is, that he did not live to see the work, into 
which he had put all his heart, completed. 
| There is not a historic building, nor an old church, 
nor a close, nor an ancient thoroughfare, about this grand 
old city, that is not instinct with memories of Sir Walter. 
Our carriage drivers filled us with wonder with their 
minute knowledge of his works. We have followed the 
limping boy to the high-school: we have gone with him 
‘to the Grass Market. We have paced up and down the 
Cannongate, and had his familiar creations to come 
crowding about us. We have driven to Castle Street, 
and visited the house there, in a back room of which, as 
he himself says, “ with only a patch of shabby sky visi- 
ble,” he wrote the best of his novels. There is nothing 
‘to distinguish the house but Sir Walter’s bust above 
the door. 
| As we pored over the heart-shaped chiseling in the 
pavement where the old Tolbooth used to stand, and 
drove thence past Davie Dean’s cottage, and then away 
beyond the city limits to Reuben Butler’s school-room, 
‘and had the very spot shown us where Effie was accus- 
tomed to meet her lover, no wonder we fancied that we 
saw her grave sister Jeanie walking in High Street! 
| On the steps of Greyfriars’ Church, we thought 
assuredly of the solemn league and covenant; but also of 
that wet Sunday when the gallant Walter gave his 
umbrella in the porch to the pretty young French 
maiden who afterwards became his Charlotte. And how 
could we sit in St. Giles or stand in its crypt on the 
slabs under which lie Murray and Montrose, and not 
feel as if we were living among his creations? 

At Holyrood Sir Walter seemed to be our cicerone; 
and it was the Mary Stuart of his romances who haunted 
all the rooms, and who went up and down with us those 
worn, stony stairways. Pausing before the entrance to 
the palace at the beautiful fountain covered over with 
historic statuettes, it was “Jingling Geordie,” who 
seemed to stretch his hand to us to lead us te Herlot’s 





hospital, at whose entrance we easily saw Nigel with 
Richard Morriplies behind him. 

We have just been going over the beautiful Queen’s 
Drive; and the whole circuit of the landscape is filled 
with Sir Walter. Yonder are the Pentland Hills, every 
foot of which he had tramped over. In the distance 
beyond lies Lammermoor; and within view are the 
sands where the poor Master of Ravenswood perished. 
Just a short way this side of them is the field of Preston 
Pans; and down there, in the little village, we could see 
the roof under which Prince Charlie slept the night 
before the battle. 

We turn our heads, and below us are the ruins of St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, so fully described in The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. Farther on is St. Margaret’s Well,—an 
ancient fountain of as cool, delicious water as we ever 
drank. We pleased ourselves with thinking that the 
boy Walter had many a time taken a draught from the 
antique iron ladle chained to the solid masonry of the 
well. 

But why attempt to catalogue the spots made memo- 
rable by this supreme genius, when the very lochs and 
mountains, and bracken, and heathery moors, all give 
back to us the echo of the one name! What were beau- 
tiful Scotland without Sir Walter as the interpreter of 
her legends and her history—of her sufferings and her 
glory! 

A day or two ago we came down to Abbotsford, still 
keeping in our hands the clew of the Wizard. How 
refreshing it was to drive along the foot of the Eildon 
Hills whose three peaks are so distinctly seen as we 
approach the little castle,—the peaks said to be cloven 
by the spell of Michael Scott, the Wizard, whose tomb 
we saw to-day in Melrose Abbey. Abbotsford lies 
lower than we had imagined—the Tweed flowing softly 
before it with only the intervention of a velvet-turfed 
meadow. The castellated house is much more imposing 
than I had expected to see: it is anything but the lathe- 
and-plaster structure my traveled friends had talked 
about. It is of a beautiful light stone, and the grounds 
about it are most exquisitely kept. 


And yet it made me iafmitely sorry to see this treasure 
of Sir Walter’s heart, kept as a mere show-place; for 
the Hope-Scott family, we were told, live in a cottage 
near by, and draw their income largely from the 
exhibition, to tourists, of the house proper. It would 
have made Sir Walter groan, and lean his hand more 
heavily on Tom Purdie’s shoulder, could he have been 
one of our fifty tourists yesterday who followed the 
wooden guide all over his precious rooms, and heard his 
wooden talk. It seemed to vulgarize the romance of the 
place. Yet it was inspiriting to walk round the draw- 
ing-room—see Raeburn’s fine picture of the Laird of 
Abbotsford—examine the beautiful ebony cabinet and 
set of chairs—the gift of George the Fourth—look at the 
grand chair presented by Gregory the Sixteenth—study 
the bronze vases sent by Byron, and pore over the great, 
circular table in the large, bay-window where, under 
glass, the most precious relics were kept. Here was 
Rob Roy’s purse, Helen Macgregor’s heron-plume, the 
golden cloak-clasps of Bonaparte, picked up at Waterloo, 
with his military portfolio, relics of Lord Nelson, a 
drinking-cup of Burns’, and multitudes of mementos 
alike interesting. 

The library is a beautiful room, lined from floor to 
ceiling with books; but the little study next to it, with 
the books around, which were the special implements 
of the romancer’s trade, above all took my heart. There 
was the veritable chair, and the desk at which he had 
sat. I had leave of the wooden guide to seat myself for 
a few minutes in the chair; and every tourist before me 
seemed some personage who had walked out of the 
pages of Kenilworth, or Ivanhoe, or Old Mortality, or 
The Abbot, or Woodstock. What brilliant society had 
filled these rooms! what flashes of wit and wisdom had 
these walls heard ! 

The armory is one of the most interesting in the suite 
of apartments, hung, as its walls are, with every species 
of armor and implements of warfare known in Scottish 
annals. I shuddered as I looked at the claymore of 
Claverhouse, and thought of the blood of the slain Cove- 
nanters. In the armory, under glass, is preserved the 
last suit Sir Walter wore, even to the white felt hat and 
well-blackened shoes. Just outside the window near, 
was the grave of Maida, with its pretty monument. 

From Abbotsford we drove to Sir Walter’s last rest- 
ing-place, Dryburgh Abbey, and all the way we thought 
of his last drive thither. ‘The scenery is of the loveliest 
character. We did not ford the Tweed, but crossed it 
by a foot chain-bridge, and had a long walk to the 
lodge at the gates of the ruins, From the gates to the 
abbey iteelf there ie the perfection of » beaehen walk, 


some quarter of a mile in length,—a mossy wall on one 
hand, a wide stretch of meadow on the other, and close 
rows of ancient beeches meeting overhead. The ruins 
are the most picturesque we have seen in Britain; the 
seclusion has something inexpressibly sweet about it. 
Those worldly-wise old monks knew how to choose the 
lovliest spot on all Tweedside. No wonder Sir Walter 
wished to be buried here, instead of at Melrose! There 
is a calm and quiet about the place that makes it seem 
almost holy. “If I die abroad,” I could not help whis- 
pering to my companion, as [ stood among some of the 
freshly made graves, “have me buried at Dryburgh!” 

The chapel, or rather niche, under which Sir Walter 
lies, is well preserved, and is protected by tall iron gates. 
The Lockhart family fill the adjoining one—the only 
two cloisters that are under roof. A large rose window 
near, remains perfect, and the chapel is well preserved. 
I could write a dozen pages about the choked fountains, 
and the carvings, and the courtyard perfumed with 
sweetbrier and honeysuckle; but I forbear. We drove 
away with the afternoon sun bright above us, under a 
long line of “the monks’ beeches,” as our driver called 
them, and reached this quaint little inn at Melrose, not 
to see it by “ fair moonlight,” but at least before the sun 
went down. The abbey must have been beautiful in its 
time, but the ruins are limited as compared with Dry- 
burgh ; and the village which has been built from them 
elbows them in a very vulgar way. The ruins are not 
kept with much care, but some of the cloisters are still 
very perfect. ‘“ Here rests the heart of Bruce,” we read 
on a tablet under the east window; and many a famous 
name in Scottish story we traced upon the ancient 
tombs. Here, just beneath my window, is Tom Purdie’s 
grave, and yonder is the stone on which Sir Walter 
used to sit brooding for hours. Still, Melrose has little 
of the charm of Dryburgh, and we are glad Sir Walter 
lies beyond the long beechen walk where the roar of the 
world never comes. 


Abbey Inn, Melrose, Scotland. 





MISS MAY’S ADVICE TO PRIMARY CLASS 
TEACHERS. 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 

Elsie May comes into my sitting-room, looking flushed 
and tired, and rather ruffled, and accepts an arm-chair, 
and an invitation to removd her hat and cloak. 

“ Where have you been?” I ask her. 

“ At a Primary Teachers’ Institute.” 

“Very good! and what did you find there, that you 
could carry away with you?” 

“ Found plenty of foul air, and brought away a violent 
headache. If you'll believe it, Mrs. Westcott, there 
weren’t more than five girls of us.” 

“Ts it possible? Rather a small attendance.” 

“Well, not so small, either. There must have been 
about a hundred present, but most of them were between 
thirty and—well, about fifty years old. I never was so 
astonished.” 

“Then you should have had a chance to be instructed. 
What new ideas have you gained?” 

“ This is the way of it, Mrs. Westcott,” Elsie answered. 
“ They have the same speakers in K—— at nearly every 
convention. They are splendid women, no doubt, but 
they do preach generalities most persistently. I often 
wish some new person would get up, and just tell us, 
off-hand, what she does. I think even I could tell them 
some things. But a penny in such a very small and 
out-of-the-way can as our Sunday-school can’t make a 
great rattling. I'll never be ‘eminently successful.’ ” 

“ What would you say to them, if they did invite you 
to address them ?” 

Elsie straightens herself suddenly. “I would implore 
them, ‘Dearly beloved sisters, do not, for the sake of 
sweet pity and peace and safety, pitch your voices so 
high. In the first place, it’s disagreeably shrill and 
penetrating. In the second, it is impossible for you to 
enunciate so clearly, to be understood so readily, as if 
you used a natural tone. In the third place, it’s danger- 
ous. I used to speak that way; and after teaching six 
months, I lost my voice, all but a husky whisper, and 
my health into the bargain. Take the lowest note on 
which you can speak continuously (with me it is A, the 
second line below the treble), and cultivate a full, round 
tone—’” 

“4 below the treble, Elsie! Surely, not so low as that!” 

“Try it on that piano, and see what you think. I’m 
speakiag now on the middle C, I should think, an ordi- 
nary conversation tone, but a trifle high for reading. 
That’s my pitch; but it depends on the quality of the 
voice. The teacher should begin with as deep a tone as 
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stantly upward. This exercise will strengthen and 
develop the vocal organs, especially the lungs; and it 
will be a wonder if she doesn't have to let out the waists 
of her dresses an inch or two before long. 

“Secondly, I should say, ‘Dearly beloved sisters, teach 
the International course, but do not marry it for better, 
for worse. If you can be trusted with a primary class, 
you can be trusted to use your brains independently. 
Don’t teach verses about ‘seven men of honest report,’ 
nor any other golden text that does not commend itself 
to your judgment as valuable for memorizing. You 
have the entire Bible before you; choose your own text 
—one veritably golden. 

“Thirdly,” says Elsie, now quite serious, “I should 
beg them all to dress, if not plainly, at least simply. 
Some people think because it is Sunday, they must wear 
their best clothes; which is what the grammar calls 
a ‘vulgar error.’ When Gussy Trevor was helping me, 
she used to wear bracelets—broad, heavy, gold bands, 
which the children admired hugely. I had to ask her 
to leave them off. She took it amiably, but was exceed- 
ingly amazed at the request. For my own part, between 
the chalk and the children, besides the physical exer- 
cise necessary to the successful conduct of a large class, 
my highest aim is to appear respectably. Ours is a 
church school; in a mission, simplicity is still more 
desirable. I have seen half a school distracted by the 
appearance of a blonde in a lovely blue satin costume. 
Besides, there is the example. Jenny Archibald told 
me that, by dint of wearing a tailor-made suit with bon- 
net to match, without jewelry, she had induced her class 
of girls to dress neatly and quietly, and discouraged 
the use of cheap trinkets. 

“Doubtless I should find in the question-drawer the 
plaintive inquiry: ‘Does not the teacher weaken her 
influence by appearing in an unbecoming dress?’ Cer- 
tainly! ungestionably ! There should be no unbecoming 
dress in her wardrobe. I never had so much as a calico 
wrapper which did not exactly suit my complexion. 
Excuse my nonsense, Mrs. Westcott. You know I have 
a headache.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





BAYBERRY LODGE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Miss Eunice was sitting on her own piazza, which 
overlooked the sea. Before her stretched, first a shely- 
ing slope of turf broken by masses of rock, overgrown 
with creepers, then a craggy edge rising here and there 
into cliffs, and beyond that the wide blue of the ocean. 
On the right hand, toward the sunset, the water curved 
inland and made a winding bay, half uncovered at low 
tide, with rocky shores and points and wooded islands. 
Boats lay motionless in the bay, each with its double in 
the shining depths, where dark hulls and white sails 
were perfectly reflected; and far on the horizon the 
mackerel fleet drifted past like a swarm of white-winged 
butterflies, 

Miss Eunice had seen this view every day, and all day 
long, for most of the summers of her life; but she never 
got tired of it, or thought it less beautiful, and she now 
dropped her work in her lap, and looked and looked 
with as much pleasure as though it were for the first 
time. Presently she began to hum to herself the words 
of the old hymn: 

“If such the pleasures of the spring, 
What must the fountain be, 
Where saints and angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from Thee?” 


Beautiful sights were apt to recall old hymns to Miss 
Eunice. 

The singing ceased, and her thoughts came back to 
earth at the sound of voices from the lower cliff, where 
her nephews and nieces, who had arrived the night 
before to spend the summer with her, were building a 


“It’s bang up,” said Ted. 

“Tt’s bully,’ added Tom. “My! ain’t I hungry? 
When do you suppose aunty’s grub will be ready?” 
“Hungry! after that big dinner I saw you eat just a 
few minutes ago!” exclaimed little Di. “Why, Tom, 
you’re as bad as Jack the Giant Killer!” 

“ You shut up,” rejoined Tom, politely. “Small kids | 
like you should be heard, and not seen.” | 
“T’m not a kid,” retorted Di, valiantly. “And you’re 
a boss,—Ted said so. You're always trying to boss the 
rest of us.” 

“Children! children!” called Miss Eunice, who had 
listened to these flowers of speech with a mixture of 
astonishment and dismay. “Tea in twenty minutes. 
Come in, and get ready.” 

Up the rocks they scrambled, all four, rosy, hungry, 








and, it must be confessed, dirty, for drain-pipes and wall- 
building leave traces on hands and clothes. Miss 
Eunice ordered all upstairs, and presently they came 
down again presentably clean, and with hair freshly 
brushed. 

“Aunty, our house is too daisy for anything,” 
declared Ted. 

“ And we’ve chosen a name for it,” said Di; “ we're 
going to call it Bayberry Lodge.” 

“Don’t you think I have a right to be the house- 
keeper, and call it my house?” asked Fanny. 

“And have the others live with me, and be my chil- 
dren. I’m the oldest, you know.” 

“Well, I should smile,” retorted Tom. “ You may 
be the oldest, but I’m the biggest. And I say it ought 
to be my house. I'll be the futher of the family.” 

“You'd be a daisy sort of a father,” remarked Ted, 
while little Di put in: 

“Tom is so swell. He always wants to boss us.” 

“But Aunt Eunice, please say which of us shall call 
the house ours,—because we agreed to leave it to you,” 
said Fanny, anxiously. 

“Tf you leave it to me,” replied her aunt, “I shall say 
the one who earns it.” 

“Earns it? How can we earn it? 
mean, aunty?” 

“T’ll tell you. Did you ever hear of such a thing as 
the English language?” 

“ Why, aunty,—that’s what we speak.” 

“T’m not so sure as to that, my dear. The language 
you speak seems to me, for the most part, quite different 
from English.” 

“ What times do you mean, aunty?” cried little Di, 
with wide-open eyes; while Tom relieved his feelings by 
twisting his legs over the arm of a chair, and muttering 
under his breath, “Crickey! Here’s a go!’”’ Miss Eunice’s 
quick ear caught the remark. 

“An example in point,” she said. ‘Tom, oblige me by 
explaining where, in the English language, the word 
‘Crickey !’ is found, and what ‘ Here’s a go!’ means,” 

“ Why—it means—it is—it isn’t—it'’s just a common 
expression, aunty.” 

“Like ‘daisy,’ and ‘bully,’ and ‘boss,’ and ‘ golop- 
tious,’ and ‘I should smile,’ and ‘kid,’ and ‘ butter- 
fingers,’ and ‘ buffer,’ and ‘ duffer’ and ‘ muff;’” went on 
Aunt Eunice with unsparing calmness; “ my dear, mis- 
guided children, do you really suppose, when you use 
such words as these, that you are talking English?” 

“ They’re not French, anyhow,” said little Di. 

“No, Di, but neither are they English anyhow. They 
are slang, which is a language by itself,” 

“Well, I like them any way, even if they’re not 
English,” said Tom sturdily ; “all the boys use them.” 

“Tm afraid they do. Slang creeps in everywhere 
now-a-days, and the result is that children grow up with 
vulgar and careless methods of speech, which are hard 
to get rid of, and which hamper them all their lives long, 
and prevent them from appearing like well-bred and 
well-educated people.” 

“ But doesn’t everybody talk slang?” asked Fanny. 
“T’m sure all the people in English story-books do.” 

“Boys and young men do, I suppose,” admitted Aunt 


What do you 








play-house. It had a shed-like roof of boards laid over 
two tall rocks, the back was made of stones piled neatly 
together, and a fireplace was being constructed with a 
length of drain-pipe by way of a chimney. 

“That’s daisy, I tell you,” Fred was saying just as his 
aunt began to listen. “Set the pipe a little mite farther 
this way, Tom. Look sharp! den’t let it tumble, I tell 
you! What a duffer you are!” 

“You hold your jaw,” retorted Tom. “I know as 
much about chimneys as you do any day, I’ll bet.” 

“Well, I should smile! You! When did you ever 
build a chimney before, Butterfingers? ” 

“Boys, don’t quarrel,” cried Fanny. “ It’s a lovely 
chimney. It’s goloptious,” 











| Eunice, “and girls too sometimes; but they don’t do it 
| without correction, as with us; and grown people, as a 
| rule, talk more carefully than we do, and are far more 
| particular as to what expressions they use.” 
i,t What a bother it must be!” said Ted. , 
| “No, Ted, it’s just as easy to speak good English as 
| bad, if once you form the habit, Now I will propose a 
| bargain. The one of you who uses the least slang for 
| the next month shall have Bayberry Lodge, and the 
others shall live with him or her. I will keep a little 
| note-book, with your names, and whenever I hear a word 
| that isn’t good English I will note it down. What do 
you think of the plan?” 
| The children were doubtful as to what they thought, 


| deacon in a pew. 


but Aunt Eunice was as good as her word. She showed 
them the note-book with “Ted,” “Tom,” “ Fanny,” and 
“Di,” written at the top of four different pages. And 
though nothing more was said on the subject, the chil- 
dren were conscious that every now and then, as they 
sat chattering about her, aunty produced her pencil and 
made an entry in the book. They could not tell against 
which name the entry was made, and the uncertainty 


| rendered them more careful. 


“ Aunty only caught one of us to-night,” Fanny said 
to Di, once after they had gone upstairs to bed. 


“Yes, and that was you,” replied observant little Di; 
“T saw her take out her pencil when you said ‘ hifalutin ’ 
that time.” 

“Oh, bother! did I say that? I didn’t mean to.” 

Gradually the four got into the habit of discussing 
words beforehand, to make sure if they were or were not 
slang, and liable to be counted against them. And they 
were somewhat surprised to find how many phrases 
which they were in the habit of using came under this 
objectionable head. 

“Tt’s perfectly mizziable,” declared Tom. “ We're 
getting so pertikilar and pernickitly that I feel likea 
I haven’t said ‘ boss’ for three days.” 

“ No, but you did say ‘bully’ yesterday; you said it 
twice, and aunty wrote it down,” retorted Fanny. 

“Oh, botheration twice over! This is a wale of tears 
and I’m sick of it.” Tom was just eleven. 


However, his pride was roused, and he much desired 
to be master of Bayberry Lodge. So he struggled on, 
and did his best, discovering, as all of us do sooner or 
later, how much harder it is to break off a foolish habit 
than to form a good one. 

At last the end of the month came. It was a beauti- 
ful, brilliant day in mid-July. Aunt Eunice had spent 
the morning at Bayberry Lodge, mysteriously busy, and 
the children had been requested to play elsewhere till 
after dinner. 

About four, she appeared, and called them, and when 
they reached the rock house, they found it beautified 
beyond their hopes. A little crane with a tea-kettle 
hung above the fireplace, Chinese lanterns hung from 
the roof, four rustic seats had been added to the furni- 
ture; and on the platform, before the entrance, appeared 
two long, narrow boxes planted with geraniums and gay 
nasturtiums which had a very ornamental and pleasing 
effect. 

“Tt’s ten times prettier than it ever was before,” de- 
clared Fanny. 

Aunt Eunice sat down on a rock, and took out her 
note-book. The children seated themselves on the new 
seats, and waited in breathless expectation for what she 
had to say. 

“Thomas Whittemore,” began Aunt Eunice, solemnly. 
“between June 16 and July 16 used slang words or 
expressions not belonging to the English language, two 
hundred and thirteen times.” 

“ Aunty!” said Tom, in a horrified tone. 

“Frances Mary Whittemore,” went on his aunt, “in 
the same time used the same sort of expressions one 
hundred and ninety-eight times.” 

“ Aunty!” exclaimed Fanny, in the same horror-struck 
tone as Tom. 

“ Theodore James Whittemore, in the same time, two 
hundred and four times.” 

“You’re more than I am, anyhow,” cried Fanny. 
“That's jolly!” 

“T now add one to Frances Mary Whittemore’s count,” 
remarked Aunt Eunice, immovably, “which makes it 
one hundred and ninety-nine.” 

Fanny looked doubtful whether to laugh or cry, but 
she deemed it wise to say nothing. 

“ Diana Rockwell Whittemore,” pursued Miss Eunice, 
“during the same time, and under the same circum- 
stances, has used slang expressions one hundred and 
forty-six times. Di, therefore, is the mistress of Bay- 
berry Lodge.” 

This decision was, on the whole, easier to bear than 
any other could have been. The older ones would have 
found it hard to yield the precedence to one another, 
but little Di was the general pet. She made asweet little 
mistress of the Lodge, and ruled her subjects wisely and 
well till the end of the summer. Aunt Eunice gave 
them tea-partics and all sorts of treats in the play- 
house; and although Ted persisted in calling what he 
liked “daisy,” and Fanny clung to her favorite word 
“ goloptious,” their aunt noticed, or fancied that she 
noticed, that on the whole the children used Jess slang 
than before her experiment. And this, if it was so, was 
an excellent result, for the English language is too 
admirable and valuable and perfect a thing to be spoiled 














and deformed by vulgar and inelegant expressions. 
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LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 21, 1885. 
Tite: CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Pet. 1: 1-11.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1, Simon Peter, a servant and| 1 ‘Simon Peter, a *servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them apostle of Jesus Christ, to them 
that have obtained like precious that have obtained *a like pre- 
faith with us through the right- 
eousness of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ: 

®. Grace and peace be multi- 
plied unto you through the 
knowledge of God, and of Jesus 
our Lord, 

3. According as his divine pow- | 
er hath given unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and godli- | 
ness, through the knowledge of | 


righteousness of ‘our God and 
2 Saviour Jesus Christ: Grace to 
you and peace be multiplied 
in the knowledge of God and 
3 of Jesus our Lord; seeing that 
his divine power hath granted 
unto us all things that pertain 
untolife and godliness, through 
the knowledge of him that 





seve recesses ACtB 27: 1, 2, 14-26 
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him that hath called us to glory 
and yirtue: 

4. Whereby are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious 
promises; that by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature, 
haying escaped the corruption 
that is in the world through lust. 

5. And besides this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith vir- 
tuc; and to virtue, knowledge; 

6. And to knowledge, temper- 
ance; and to temperance, pa- 
tience; and to patience, godli- 
ness; 

7. And to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity. 

8. For if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that 
ye shall neither be barren nor un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

9. But he that lacketh these 
things is blind, and cannot see 
afar off, and hath forgotten that 
he was purged from his old sins, 

10. Wherefore the rather, breth- 
ren, give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure: for if 
ye do these things, ye shall never 
fall: 

11, For so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of 


called us 5by his own glory 
4 and virtue; whereby he hath 
granted unto us his precious 
and exceeding great promises; 
that through these ye may be- 
come partakers of ‘the divine 
nature, having escaped from 
the corruption that is in the 
world by lust. Yea, and for 
this very cause adding on your 
part all diligence, in your faith 
supply virtue; and in your vir- 
6 tue knowledge; and in your 
knowledge ‘temperance; and 

in your ™temperance patience; 
and in your patience godliness; 

7 and in your godliness love of 
the brethren; and in your love 

8 of the brethren love, For if 
these things are yours and 
abound, they make you to be 
not idle nor unfruitful unto the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus 

9 Christ. For he that lacketh 
these things is blind, *seeing 
only what is near, having for- 
gotten the cleansing from his 
10 old sins. Wherefore, brethren, 
give the more diligence to 
make your calling and elec- 
tion sure: for if ye do these 
things, ye shall never stumble: 

11 for thus shall be richly sup- 
plied unto you the entrance 
into the eternal kingdom of 


| 


a 





our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





1 Many ancient authorities read Symeon. *Gr. bond-servant. Gr. an 
us. *Or, Our God and the Saviour Some ancient authori- 
lies read through glory and virtue. *Or, a@ TOr, sey-controt %Or, closing 


equally pr 


his eyes 


American Committee's preferred renderings: Verse 1 Let 
the text exchange places; verse 7 F 
“brotherly kindness” (twice) with marg, Gr. love of the 0: 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


marg.¢ and 
‘or “love of the brethren” read 
rethren, 





LESSON 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 


Lesson Toric: Growing in the 
1. Helps 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Directions for Christian Growth, vs. 5-7. 
3. Results of Christian Growth, vs. 8-11. 
Go.pEN Text: But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.—2 Pet. 3: 18, 





Darty Home REApDINGs: 


M.—2 Pet.1:1-11. Growing in the knowledge of our Saviour, 
T. 2 Pet. 1: 12-21, The exhortation to growth. 

W.—2 Pet. 3: 1-18. The hindrances to growth. 

T. ~Jer. 81: 3140. The knowledge of the Lord. 

F.—John 14: 1-20. The knowledge of Christ. 


$.—John 17: 1-10; 24-26. The 


$.—Eph. 4: 1-16. Growing up in Christ. 


PLAN. 


Knowledge of Our Saviour. 
to Christian Growth, vs. 1-4. 


knowledge through Christ, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, HELPS TO CHRISTIAN GROWTH. 


1. The Helptul Gifts: 


Hath granted unto us all things that pertain unto life (3). 


No thing... from them that walk uprightly (Psa. 84: 11). 
Shall he not also with him freely give us all things? (Rom, 8; 32.) 
Godliness is profitable for all things (1 Tim. 4: 8). 


| UW. The Helpful Promises: 
Granted unto us his precious and exceeding great promises (4). 


We bring you good tidings of the 
Having therefore these promises, 


The promises of God, in him is Una oe (2 Cor. 1: ‘ 
e 


More abundantly unto the heirs of 
For he is faithful that promised 


(Heb, 10 ; 23). 


(Acts 13: 32), 
loved (2 Cor. 7: 1). 


died. 6:17) 
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itl. The Helpful Acceptance: 

That... ye may become pariakers of the divine nature (4). 
Many as received him... to become children of God (John 1 : 12). 
The new man, which after God hath been created (Eph. 4: 24). 
That we may be partakers of his holiness (Heb. 12: 10), 

If he shall be manifested, we shall be like him (1 John 3: 2). 


IV. The Helpful Deliverance : 


Having escaped from the corruption that is in the world (4). 


That thou shouldest keep them from the evil (John 17 : 15). 
He might deliver us out of this present evil world 


humble of heart. He to whom the keys of heaven and hell were 
prey: week yet speaks of himself as a bond-servant—a sla 


esus 
2. “ A like precious faith.” Faith in Christ is alike precious to every- 
body, high or low, rich or poor. But there is nothing on earth 


precious like it. 

3. “ All things that pertain.” No, God has not granted us alJ things 
absolutely. He is too wise. He gives us all that we need for 
godly living; is not that enough? 

4. “ Him that called us.” And who still calls us. Have you heard 
that call and—what is vastly more important—have you listened 
to that call? 

5. ** Exceeding great promises.” Great promises are worth nothing 
unless they are kept. What makes God’s promises so precious is 
that, though they are excecding great, they are never broken, 


II, DIRECTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN GROWTH. 

|. Strive after Diligence, Faith, Virtue: 

Adding... all diligence, in your faith supply virtue (5). 
Keep thy heart with all diligence (Prov. 4 : 23). 

Abound in everything, in faith, and utterance (2 Cor. 8: 7). 


If there be any virtue... think on these things (Phil. 4: 8). 
That each one of you may show the same diligence (Heb. 6 : 11) 


il. Strive after Knowledge, Temperance, Patience : 
In your virtue knowledge... temperance... patience (5, 6). 
Your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge (Phil. 1 : 9). 


Every man that striveth in the games is temperate (1 Cor. 9 : 25). 
Let patience have its perfect work, that ye may be perfect (Jas. 1: 4). 


lil. Strive after Godliness, Brotherly Kindness, Love: 


In your patience godliness ... love of the brethren... love 

(6, 7). 

And exercise thyself unto liness (1 Tim. 4: 7). 

That ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another (John 13: 35). 

IfI... have not love, it profiteth me nothing (1 Cor. 13 : 3). 

1, ‘‘On your part.” God will do his part; the only question is as to 
whether you will do your part. The promises are unfailing, 

unless you fail to accept them, 

“Adding.” No Christian stands still. He is adding, or he is 

losing. He is going up or going down. He is becoming better 

or becoming worse. Make it your effort to be always “ adding.” 

. “In your knowledge, temperance.” Of little use is a trained 
mind in an ungoverned body. Add to your intellectual powers 
the power of bodily and mental self-control, Be wise of heart 
and temperate of life, 

. “In your temperance patience.” Control yourself—and keep on 
doing so, Don’t keep your temper merely until you have some- 
thing to be angry at. Don’t restrain your appetites merely until 
you are tempted. 
“In your patience godliness.” Mere patience does not count. 
You may patiently serve the Devil—many do. But add to your 
etenne godliness, and your patience will then have its perfect 
work, 

6. “ In your godliness love of the brethren.” Show that you truly 
love God by manifesting love for the people of God. 

7. “In your love of the brethren love.” Are you Christ-like if you 
limit your love to those who love you? To your love of those of 
your own family, of your own church, add love—love for those 
of other families and of no church, 


III, RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN GROWTH. 

1. Completer Knowledge of Jesus: 

They make you... unto the knowledge of our Lord Jesus (8). 
Attain unto... the knowledge of the Son of God (Eph. 4: 13). 


The excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord (Phil. 3: 8). 
But grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord (2 Pet, 3: 18). 


ll. Clearer Spiritual Vision: 
For he that lacketh these things is blind (9). 


He that followeth . .. shall have the light of life (John 8: 12). 
He that hateth his brother is in the darkness (1 John 2: 11). 

Ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day (1 Thess. 5: 5). 
Called you out of darkness into his marvellous light (1 Pet. 2° 9), 


i. Deliverance from Stumbling : 
If ye do these things, ye shall never stumble (10). 
In thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble (Prov. 3 : 23, 


That led them... that they should not stumble (Isa. 63 : 13), 
Ifa man walk in the day, he stumbleth not (John 11: 9). 


IV. Entrance into Heaven: 
Supplied unto you the entrance into the eternal kingdom (11). 


Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom (Matt. 25 : 34). 
We have a building from God . . . eternal, in the heavens (2 Cor. 5: 1). 
There is laid up for me the crown of righteousness (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 
I will give to him to sit down with me in my throne (Rev. 3: 21). 
1. “Not idle nor unfruitful.” Do you dare to be unfruitful Chris- 
tians? Do you remember the fate of the branches that bear no 
fruit? Therefore seek a strengthening union to the True Vine. 
2. “He that lacketh these = is blind.” If he were not blind, he 
would see how sadly he lacks these things. And the worst of it 
is, he has made himself blind. 
“Seeing only what is near.” The world fs dreadfully near- 
sighted. It sees the little here and the little now, the trivial 
affairs of this life, very plainly; it is sadly unobservant of the 
great hereafter. 
“To make your...election sure.” If God has elected us to be 
saved, it at oe ue is our duty to make that election sure. So, 
plies, 


at hl Peter 

“If ye do these things.” Say is the question. Do you wish 
lain traveling ~~ this life? Do you wish an easy entrance 
nto heaven? Then, Peter says, strike out that “ if.” 

“Ye never stumble.” The Lord never puts obstacles in 

your =. When you stumble, you stumble over your own sins. 

” ese things,” and 


you will be kept from sinning and so 
from stumbli: 


. “ Richly su plied unto you the entrance.” The entrance is nar- 
row; “ptrait is the gate; " yet the better developed Christian 
you are, the easier you will get through! 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH. 


1. Toward What We Should Grow: 

Unto Christ-likeness (Heb. 12: 2; 1 Pet. 1: 15). 

Into conformity with Christ’s example gone 13:15; 1 Pet. 2: 21). 
Toward the knowledge of Christ (Eph. 4: 13; 2 Pet. 1: 8), 
Toward God’s perfection (Matt. 5 : 48). 
Unto purity like (hrist’s (1 John 3: 2, 3). 
2. Our Helps to Christian Growth : 

The appointment of God (Rom. 8 : 29). 
The assistance of Christ (Col. 2 : 19). 
The gift ot God to the humble (James 4: 6). 
The strengthening of the Spirit (Eph. 3 : 14-10), 
The coming of Christ (John 10: 10). 

The renewing from God (Isa, 40 : 29-31), 


3. The Conditions of Christian Growth ; 
Trust in God (Jer. 17 : 7, 8). 
Abiding in Christ (John 15: 4, 5). 
The presence of God (Hos. 14: 5, 6). 
The blessing of God (1 Cor. 3: 5-7) 





Gal. 1: 4). 
Escaped the defilements of the world through eee Sittst (2 Pet. 2: 20). can be proved that the epistle is not the work of the apostle 
1, “ A servant and apostle.” Peter could be high in rank, and yet 


ve—of 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The question of the genuineness and canonicity of the 
Second Epistle of Peter is fraught with more difficulty than 
that of any other epistle of the New Testament. The epistle 
itself claims distinctly (1: 1) to be the work of “Simon 
Peter... an apostle,” and the writer asserts that he was 
present at the Transfiguration (1; 16-18). If therefore it 


Peter, it is difficult to see how its canonicity can be 
maintained. At the best, in such a case, the epistle could 
only be received as one of those books which “the Church 
doth read for example of life and instruction of manners, 
but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine.” 
It has been urged against the epistle that 

(1.) There is no clear quotation from it in the first two centuries. 
But there are references which, admittedly, may be free 
quotations. Thus in Clement’s First Epistle (close of the 
first century): “We have heard these things even in the 
days of our fathers, and behold we have grown old and 
none of these things has happened unto us.” 
2 Peter 3: 3, 4. 
(2.) The style of the second epistle is notably different from 
that of the first. But style belongs to the subject as well as 
to the man. Compare Tennyson’s In Memoriam with his 
Northern Farmer. Again, the coincidences of style are 
almost as noticeable as its divergencies. In both epistles 
a fondness for rare words, elsewhere unused in the New 
Testament, is shown. 
(3.) The sentiment underlying the style is said to be different. 
Thus “the holy mount” seems to indicate a late age, when 
reverential titles were commonly added to objects and 
persons connected with the life and teaching of our Lord. 
Yet Jude speaks of “your most holy faith.” 
(4.) The second chapter is said to be borrowed from Jude. 
The relationship of the chapter named, to the epistle 
of Jude, cannot be denied. But the priority of Jude is not 
proved. The words of Jude (17) are against his own 
priority: “Beloved, remember ye the words which have 
been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Compare the quotation thus introduced with 2 Peter 3: 3. 
Again, the relationship of these two epistles proves nothing 
against either. Biblical writers, working under the inspira- 
tion of the one Spirit, were not afraid to make use of each 
other’s writings, so far as they served their present purpose. 
Compare Micah 4 with Isaiah 2, Kings with Chronicles, 
and Psalm 14 with Psalm 53. The book of Revelation, 
while perfectly independent, is also a mosaic of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. 
We fail to find, therefore, that the objections which have 
been urged against the book are sufficient to overthrow 
the testimony in its favor afforded by the fact that by the 
time of the Council of Laodicea (about the middle of the 
fourth century), the Second Epistle of Peter had attained, 
demonstrably, to a fixed position in the canon. The limita- 
tions of the modern critical method are too notable to permit 
us, on its suspicions alone, to throw overboard a book which 
has been received as canonical by the Church of the ages. 


Compare 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


The Second Epistle of Peter labors under peculiar difficul- 
ties. From early times doubts have been thrown on its genu- 
ineness, which, as it professes to be written by Peter, amount 
toa charge of forgery. It is scarcely cited by early Chris- 
tian fathers. Origen says of it, that “ Peter has left one con- 
fessedly genuine epistle; be it so that he left another, for 
there are doubts whether it is his.’ Eusebius classes it 
among the doubtful writings ascribed to the apostles. Jerome, 
however, thought it genuine; yet he says that “ Peter wrote 
his epistles which are called Catholic [that is, addressed to 
no one church, but to all the churches], the second of which 
is denied to be his by many, owing to the differences of style 
of the two.” The early Syriac version did not contain it; 
nor does it appear in the canon of Muratori among the books 
of the New Testament. In the fourth century, however, the 
catalogue connected with the doings of the council of Lao- 
dicea speaks of both epistles of Peter as canonical. -Proba- 
bly it had not even been translated into Latin in the time of 
Tertullian (second and third centuries A. D.); and that 
father makes no references to it. Testimony again is given 
to Peter’s second epistle by the third council of Carthage. 
From this epoch we may pass over to the times of the Refor- 
mation, when Erasmus, Calvin—yet not decided]y—Grotius, 
and in the present age, a large number of commentators and 
critics, have rejected this epistle; of course, denying that it 
was written by Peter, yet, in some cases, holding it to be a 
work of early time, written not much after the apostolic age. 
We can go no farther into this question, and only add that it 
is imbued with a Christian spirit; that it attacks moral and 
religious errors from the standpoint of the Epistle of Jude, 
after which it was probably written; and that in the third 
chapter it contains a most important rebuke of those who 
denied the coming of Christ. If we could suppose, with some 








Strong endeavor on our own part (2 Pet. 1: 5-8) 


writers, that the apostle Peter in his last days wrote this 
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epistle with aid from others, which fact has left its mark on its 
style, we should account for some of the differences between 
the two letters; but still other problems attending the second 
letter would remain unexplained. 

Chapter 1. Verse 1.—Simon Peter, in the form of the first 
name, corresponds to Symeon in Acts 15:14, and here 
Symeon appears in many manuscripts, The name is often 
found in the Septuagint.—To them who have obtained a like 
prectous faith: That is, who by free gift received as their por- 
tion a like precious faith with us. The word equally-precious 
is found only here in the New Testament.— With us is con- 
cisely used for with our faith. Compare Jude 7; also Reve- 
lation 13: 11, “two horns like a lamb;” that is, like a 
lamb’s horn. The faith is of equal value with the writer’s, 
in that it has the same reality and power. But in what 
sense is faith here taken, and what relation has it to what 
follows, in the righteousness of our God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ? It is best to understand faith subjectively, as trust, 
especially in Christ and his gospel.—In the righteousness 
(Revised Version, or through, by means of ), the righteousness 
(Authorized Version), if closely connected with faith, has the 
sense of God’s plan of justification. It seems to refer to the 
cause through or from which the faith put by the soul in 
Christ comes, to the free grace and plan of salvation by 
which all alike, writer and readers, on believing, receive 
equally the blessings of the gospel. This being thus bestowed 
on all with no difference, and having for all the same pre- 
ciousness, is granted through the plan of righteousness (or 
the salvation) of our God and the Saviour Jesus Christ. A 
number of interpreters attach both names, our God, and the 
Saviour, to Jesus Christ.—Saviour: A common epithet of 
Christ, is found also in the expression God our Saviour 
(comp. 1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; Titus1:3; 2:10; 3:4; Jude 
26, and Luke 1:47). Both God and our Saviour can be 
applied to Christ without violating grammar. Here this 
translation would not be in itself a difficult one ; but in verse 
2, the different position of us in the clause, “ Jesus, the Lord 
‘of us,” (that is, our Lord) makes it very hard there to adopt 
the rendering, “our God and Saviour.” It is evident that 
“the Lord of us” belongs only to Jesus. The latter part of 
verse 1 may be rendered, “to us and you who have obtained 
(or have been permitted to receive) a faith or reliance which 
is equally precious to us both.” The question arises here as 
to the persons addressed, and as to us. By the latter, the 
author can hardly mean himself only, since in chapter 3: 1, 
he uses the pronoun of the singular number. Nor is there 
any proot that by us he refers to the apostles, or to Jewish 
Christians. The meaning seems to be “1 and those around 
me.” Again the persons addressed have no mark put upon 
them ; they are not heathen Christians as opposed to Jewish, 
and they may, or may not, be those to whom the first epistle 
was addressed. 

The opinions of some interpreters may here be added in 
regard to the use of the word righteousness, Huther (in 
Meyer’s Commentary) remarks that this word, as taken in 
connection with an “ equally-precious faith’? denotes “that 
righteousness of God, according to which, without respect of 
persons, he grants the same faith to all.” We should expect 
that, if such were the sense, the Gentiles would be thought 
of, or hinted at; but there is no trace of such a thought. 
‘With this Alford agrees. “The best explanation,” says he, 
“seems to me to be that of Huther, that righteousness here 
betokens the righteous dealing of God corresponding to his 
attribute of righteousness as opposed to ‘ respect of persons.’ ” 
The objection to this is the same mentioned above, that he 
commonly has Gentiles in view, to whom there is no allu- 
sion. Hgually precious can only mean alike precious to us 
all, in itself ; or, which we all value equally. De Wette thinks 
that perhaps the author, approximating to Paul’s conception 
of God’s righteousness as grace, and Christ’s righteousness as 
love, unites the two ideas together, as righteousness; but 
Bruckner (editor of the second edition of De Wette’s Com- 
mentary) justly thinks that the proper notion of righteous- 
ness has not its rights given to it, and that two unlike senses 
are thus put into it,—God’s and Christ’s righteousness. I 
know of nothing better than to give the word the sense of 
the justifying plan of God and of Christ. 

Verse 2 expresses the wish almost exactly repeated from 
1 Peter 1: 2, Grace to you and peace be multiplied in (or 
through) the knowledge of God, our Saviour. Multiplied is 
equivalent to increased in amount here. Compare Jude 2, 
where it is used of the increase or enlargement of love. 
Grace, the free gift of salvation, or spiritual good; peace, 
reconciliation to God through Christ, arising from God’s 
love. In the knowledge: or, by means of your knowledge of 
God and Christ. The word here used for knowledge, and so 
in verse 8 and in chapter 2: 20, has the notion of full and 
exact knowledge. 

Verse 3,—Secing that his divine power hath granted unto us 
all things pertaimug to life and godliness: The connection here 
is loose: it is effected by a particle, which introduces a par- 
tieipal clause, and is equivalent to a verbal clause like this: 
“Since (or, on the ground that) his divine power hath 
granted us,” etc. But it has been questioned whether the 
Verse is to be joined with verse 2 or verse 4. The first con- 
nection is most probable, “Grace... be multiplied . . . 





through the knowledge,” etc. (which can come to pass), 
“since his divine power has given . . . through the knowl- 
edge of him who hath called us,” etc. For knowledge, see 
verse 2. By his glory and virtue: Or, his glorious intrinsic 
excellence. The word translated “ virtue” is found in verse 5, 
in 1 Peter 2: 9, and Philippians 4: 8, and nowhere else in 
the New Testament. Glory: By manifesting his glory in 
the gospel, or his glorious perfections. Virtue is best com- 
pared with the plural of the same word in 1 Peter 2: 9, 
translated excellencies in the Revised Version. The sense 
may be given as follows: “On the ground that his divine 
power has given us, as a free gift, all things that pertain to 
life, truly so called, and godliness (the latter word explain- 
ing the other), through the full knowledge of him who hath 
called us (that is, Christ Jesus), by his glory and virtue” 
(his glorious manifestation of his character and of his divine 
excellence), 

Verse 4.— Whereby (that is, by which glory and excel- 
lence) he hath granted unto us his precious and exceeding great 
promises (then follows a clause giving the reason for these 
promises); that through these, ye may become partakers of a 
divine (or of the divine) nature, having escaped (by escaping) 
the corruption, etc.: God’s excellence has led him to give us 
great promises, in order that by them we might have a god- 
like character (thus) escaping, or by escaping, etc. The 
divine nature is the holiness that is like God’s holiness, 
which the writer promises, if believed in, shall awaken and 
sustain your spiritual life, so that ye may escape earthly cor- 
ruption. This corruption comes from lust, or inordinate, 
fleshly, sensual desire. The place which this desire haunts 
is the world. Compare our Lord’s words: “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them from the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil one” (John 17 : 15). 

Verse 5.— Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part 
all diligence, in your faith supply virtue: He now speaks of the 
Christian virtues in order, beginning with faith, which is 
suggested by the promises in verse 4, and which precedes all 
other qualities of the Christian life. The readers are 
exhorted to add to it, or to bring in by the side of (the 
verb is unique in the New Testament) the faith that is 
already in them. Virtue: see note on verse 3. We may 
define “ virtue” here as a general vigor and resolution of the 
Christian life——And in your faith (supply) knowledge: The 
Authorized Version has to throughout. Jn is used, perhaps, 
because each quality or virtue comes in and rests on the pre- 
ceding one. Knowledge: This is not higher, intellectual 
knowledge of mysteries and of deeper divine truth, but prac- 
tucal knowledge of the gospel in its relations to life. 

Verses 6, 7.—In your knowledge temperance (or self-restraint, 
ability to hold in check all sensual desires and imaginations), 
in your temperance patience, or perseverance and endurance 
(in the margin of the Revised Version, se/f-control, which is 
more comprehensive) ; in your patience godliness, which out- 
wardly is the expression of a reverential, God-fearing habit 
of soul, and inwardly the spirit of piety,—a right state of 
soul towards God.—And in your patience brotherly kindness - 
Love of Christian brethren.—And in your brotherly kindness 
love: Love universal is at the top. 


“The greatest of these 
is charity ” 


In the eight qualities here enumerated, faith, 
or the realizing of all the truth that perfects the human 
character, when welcomed, is put first; then two general 
qualities—virtue, or moral vigor, and knowledge, or practical! 
moral discernment—iollow; then come virtues connected 
with the self-government of the individual in the world: 
and, finally, three affections, one towards God, one towards 
the brethren, one reaching out to all men, close the list 
We do not affirm that this is a philosophical, comprehensive. 
exhaustive catalogue; but such an array of virtues retained 
in the mind would lead the willing believer to the perform- 
ance of all duty. Faith and love; the one begins, the other 
closes the list. 

Verse 8.—And such is the opinion of the writer; for, says 
he, ¥f these things are in you and abound, they make you to be not 
barren nor unfruitjul unto (in respect of) the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: This is a litotes or statement below what 
he could have said; that is, “will make you an earnest 
worker for God, and fruitful in every thing good.” Unto 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ: The word here trans- 
lated knowledge, which is used by Paul fourteen times, may 
be, as we have said before, best rendered by accurate and 
correct knowledge, and generally is used as knowledge con- 
cerning God and Christ. It occurs four times in this epistle. 

Verse 9.—For he that lacketh these things: Literally, he 
with whom these things are not present. These things, as in 
verse 8, are the virtues enumerated in verses 5«7.—ZJs blind, 
seeing only what is near, having forgutten the cleansing of his old 
sins: Heis blind, or wanting in spiritual perception, or insight 
Then, as if correcting himself, the writer calls such a person 
short-sighted ; and then explains why he chooses the word 
“short-sighted ;” it is because he has forgotten the cleansing 
of his old sins. As long as he remembered this cleansing, it 
gave him encouragement and hope; but now as a short- 
sighted man may often stumble over the same stone in the 
road, so he goes blindly on, because he has forgotten how evil 
his sins were of old. 


Verse 10,.— Wherefore (that is, because some persons thus 





fail of maintaining the Christian graces in their vigor), 
brethren, give the more diligence to make your calling and election 
sure (or lasting): for if ye do these things, ye shall never stumble : 
The conception of stumbling is suggested, it is probable. by 
that of the short-sighted person in verse 9, “ Fall,” in the 
Authorized Version, is an inferior translation 

Verse 11.—For thus shall be richly supplied unto you the 
entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour : The 
word here rendered supplied, which occurs above, in verse 5, 
and in Paul’s writings thrice, is awkward when used of an 
entrance. We might say, “ For thus shall be provided for 
you freely (or furnished to you) the admission,” etc. 





CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


The scriptural idea of pilgrimage is that of alienage,—a 
residing in a land and among strangers, without citizenship 
or a real home. All this is very fully and happily stated 
in a single verse of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which says of the ancient worthies; “These 
all died in faith,” as distinguished from actual attainment, 
“not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims (un- 
domiciled aliens) on the earth.” In later religious thought, 
as expressed in Christian literature, the believer is desig- 
nated a “pilgrim,’”—one journeying to his own country, 
the spiritual Jerusalem; for he practically recognizes the 
apostle’s declaration, that “our citizenship is in heaven.” 
Accordingly, the figurative literature of the church abounds 
with images of wayfaring men and mariners bound for a dis- 
tant country. The original word rendered “ pilgrims,” in the 
verse quoted, has in its form and expression the idea of arriv- 
ing, after long journeyings, at one’s own proper country. 
There seems to be something in the condition of Christian 
life and experience that suggests the thought of change and 
progress, of efforts and acquisitions; and from this thonght 
arises the exhortation to advance from grace to grace, adding 
one good quality to another, till the completed Christian 
character shall appear in well-rounded and symmetrical 
completeness. ' 

Exhortations to make advancements in spiritual things 
must begin with the recognition of a gracious state already 
attained. The same precious taith must animate the instruc- 
tor and the instructed, and the knowledge of divine things 
from which the instructor speaks must be responded to by 
personal knowledge. The benediction which Christ’s ministers 
are permitted to pronounce upon the taithful and obedient 
ones supposes their possession of the knowledge of the 
things of God, and of Christ, as only the Holy Spirit can 
teach them. In the Christian calling, “life and godliness” 
are not to be separated; and these are alike the outcome of 
the Spirit’s teachings through the knowledge by which the 
renewed soul apprehends Christ, and in him its own calling 
to a glorious recompense, to be obtained through the conilicts 
and the victories of faith. 

The promises of God, though expressed in all their blessed 
fulness in the written Word, become real, and a spiritual 
power to the soul, only as they are manifested to the inward 
perceptions by the teachings of the Spirit, who, as our Lord 
promised to his disciples, takes of the things that are Christ’s 
and shows them to believing ones, and ail who thus receive 
the “exceeding great and precious promises,” through them 
advance to large and gracious possessions of the heavenly 1n- 
heritance. Haviny achieved the victory that overcomes the 
world, through which Satun is cast down, and “ the corruption 
that is in the world through lust’ is eflectually avoided, by 
reason of the indwelling Christ, the promised transtormation 
of spirit ensues,—“ the mind of the flesh ” is taken away, and 
replaced by “the mind of the Spirit,”—the restored image 
of God,—which is “ Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

But this great change, though its immediate result is an 
altogether glorious consummation, because it is a resurrection 
and restoration to a condition of spiritual power, is also the 
beginning of a course of religious activities, in which all dili- 
gence must be used, with godly labors and strivings. Although 
divine life in the soul is received and perpetuated by faith, 
that life-giving principle also “ works by love and purifies 
the heart.’ The faith that does not so work is dead, and 
even a living faith, if it is not set at work, will inevitably de- 
cline and die. It indeed impels to Christian activity, but it 
also needs itself to be impelled by a wholesome regard for 
God’s commandments, and a respect for the recompense of 
rewards, Its work, too, must be entered upon with determi~ 
nation and prosecuted with euergy. This is the earliest re- 
sult of the new life,—the trunk or stem of the tree out of 
which spring forth and grow up to completeness all the 
varied but harmonious Christian attributes. As the new- 
born babe looks out upon the world into which it has been 
brought, and as it grows and develops towards bodily com- 
pleteness, increases also in knowledge, so must the child of 
grace proceed from the beginning to increase in all gracious 
wisdom, and to grow up into the knowledge of God and of 
Christ, the heavenly atmosphere being illuminated by the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, This knowledge is not, 
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the same that is taught in the schools, nor can any one man 
teach it to his brother; but it is the wisdom that comes from 
above, and it is wrought in the believing soul by the power of 
the Holy Spirit,—“ not in the words man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.” 

Christian activity must begin by freeing the soul from its 
encumbrances, and with wholesome lessons of self-denial. 
The Grecian and Roman athletes were prepared for their 
calling by long courses of discipline, which included careful 
selections of what might be partaken of with due moderation, 
and what must be entirely avoided, ‘for temperance while 
it inculcates careful self-restraint in the use of thinge need- 
ful, also wholly prohibits the un-useful, and especially the 
pernicious. Christian liberty, though not to be despised 
nor needlessly sacrificed, must be carefully guarded, because 
it is capable of being perverted into a pernicious spirit of 
license, through which the whole spiritual nature will be 
enervated and debauched. While Christian charity may 
enjoin abstinence that “the weak brother” may not perish, 
prudence and godly fear may also instruct “him that think- 
eth he standeth ” to “ take heed lest he fall.” 

The brave resolve of Christian virtue to “fight the good 
fight of faith,”—and to “keep under the body,” finds its 
severest tests in the long-continued endurance that it often 
calls for. The recompense of the faithful is conditioned not 
more upon the doing than upon the suffering of God's will; 
and often it requires a higher and a better disciplined form 
of courage to stand still and wait, than to mingle inthe hot- 
test of the conflict. No greener laurels were won at the 
battle of Waterloo, than those of the “Guards,” who were 
compelled to stand still and wait, all the day, while the eon- 
flict was raging around them. Those to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews was addressed are supposed to have been espe- 
cially called to the exercise of “the patience of faith,” and 
therefore they were exhorted to abide in confidence, expecting 
their recompense: “For ye have need of patience, that 
after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise.” 

The fruits of Christian fidelity are especially manifested 
in the inward experience of the laboring and suffering 
soul, They who do or suffer the will of God, as their calling 
may be, are themselves fashioned in character during the 
process. The fight of afflictions, whether active or passive, to 
which they are called, produces the largest harvests in the 


hearts of those so engaged. The hottest fires of labor and 


endurance consume only the “hay, wood, stubble,” and 
leave the precious things purified and made glorious. Godli- 
ness, then looks heavenwards, in holy love and devout wor- 
hip, and the fellow-feelings of kindred spirits, bind heart 
to heart, with a threefold cord,—so inducing a spontaneous 
obedience to the Apostolical exhortation, “See that ye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently.” And deeper 
down in the spiritual nature than any other gracious force 
or impulse, is the one abiding and all-comprehending grace 
of charity, which is greater and more enduring than faith 
or hope, and is itself the image of God renewed in the soul, 
—for “God is love.” “ Faith,” says one, “is the foundation 
of the Christian life, and of good works; Hope gives stability 
to the superstructure; and Love finishes, completes, and 
crowns it in a blessed eternity.” We add to our Christian 
graces by bringing them deeper and deeper into our own 
spiritual being, and by forming our experience more and 
more after the divine pattern of Love, which is long-suffer- 
ing, without envy, not boastful, modest, self-forgetful, not 
easily angered, and not suspicious of wrong; and because of 
its own blessedness, the soul so possessed is able and delights 
to bear, to believe, to hope, and to await with joyful patience 
the expected blessing. Tliis last and crowning addition to 
the soul’s furniture is the sum and consummation of all the 
‘rest; and this ruling in the heart combines all the others 
together, to produce the abounding fruits of godly living. 
And since these are the invariable fruits of the Spirit, the 
want of them is proof positive that the professed work of 
grace in the heart is not geniine. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and according to the evidence afforded by these 
things, judgment must begin at the house of God. On ac- 
count of the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness,” and because 
_ “the heart is deceitful above all things,” self-deception is the 
most common form of hypocrisy. To fail to grow in grace, 
to add in their order the successive elements of the divine 
jlife, is to certainly forfeit what has been already attained. 
Want of that kind and degree of spirituality that comes by 
the use of “all diligence,” adding grace to grace, is sure to 
bring about low estimates of religious things, and to induce 
and cherish rationalizing modes of thought, which some mis- 
take for profound learning, and nothing else so effectually 
tends to correct such a state of spiritual blindness, as the 
light of the Holy Spirit shed abroad in the heart. The 
church of the Laodiceans stunds forth ss an example for all 
later times of the matiner and the results of spiritual decay, 
corresponding with remarkable fitness to the suggestions of 
this lesson. The divinely designated remedy,“ Anoint thine 
_ eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayst see,” also answers to the 
spiritual blindness here named ; as also the intimated forget- 
fulness of past gracious experiences corresponds to the indif- 


ference and lukewarmness of that church, at once self- 
satisfied, and yet “ poor and miserable and blind and naked.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


To them that have obtained a like precious faith with us (v. 1). 
A common confidence is a cause of common sympathy. We are 
drawn to those who are devoted to the cause which has our 
heart. We recognize a bond between ourselves and al] those 
who follow the party leader, or the exponent of a system of 
thought, to whom we look up admiringly. In any true 
friendship, we feel a sense of attachment to those who love, 
or who are loved by, the friend whom we love. Trusting 
that friend confidently, ourselves, we cannot but have sympa- 
thy with those who have obtained a like precious faith with 
us. If this be true in minor spheres of confidence, how much 
more in the highest sphere? To know that others trust 
absolutely in Him to whom we commit ourselves body and 
soul, without reservation or doubt, for time and for eternity, 
is to be assured that there is a sympathy between them and 
us which can be rested on confidently, and which could not 
have a firmer basis. The foundation of a common faith in 
the one Saviour, is a source of the fullest and the truest 
Christian unity. 

Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge ... of 
Jesus (y. 2). The more we know of one who is really worth 
knowing, the more we can expect from him. The more we 
know of a true friend, the more we have in his friendship. 
All misunderstandings in a friendship are a result of imper- 
fect knowledge; and doubts and distrust in a friendship are 
commonly from the same cause. It is because we see each 
other as in a glass dimly, and not face to face, that we have 
distorted views of each other’s conduct and purposes. Com- 
pleter knowledge would give greater joy and fuller peace in 
our intercourse as friends. Pre-eminently are grace and 
peace multiplied in and through the knowledge of Jesus as 
our Divine Friend. As we come to know the explicitness of 
his promises, the depth and tenderness of his love, the ful- 
ness of his sympathy, and his unfailing readiness to give us 
needed help, we receive of his grace, and we enter into his 
peace. If we who are Christ’s lack his grace and his peace, 
it is because we do not know him as he is, and as he is waiting 
to prove himself to us. 

Ye may become partakers of the divine nature (v. 4). The 
highest friendship has been characterized as “one soul in 
two bodies.” Those who are in completest union of purpose 
and sympathy and endeavor, come to have, as it were, a com- 
mon life. The same motives sway them alike, and the same 
spirit is in them both. Those who commit themselves, in 
the unreserved trust of an abiding friendship, to the love of 
the Divine Saviour, can have in reality all that is symbolized 
or suggested in the truest and purest of human friendships. 
Through faith in him they can become partakers of the 
divine nature. According as they open their hearts to his 
sway, he enters in to abide with and to control them. So, the 
same mind can be in them which is also in Christ Jesus; 
and so his spirit can be felt and manifested in all their lives. 

And for this very cause adding on your part all diligence... ; 
and...;and...;and...;and...;and...; and... love 
(vs. 5-7). It is not enough, that we call ourselves Christ’s. 
It is not enough, that we believe that Christ is our Saviour. 
It is not enough, that we be wholly saved by Christ. This is 
a very good beginning; but the end is not yet. There isa 
good deal for us to do, while calling ourselves Christ’s ; while 
trusting him as our Saviour; while being saved by him. We 
must add on our part all diligence; and then we must add 
a number of things more. We must keep on adding, until 
we reach the crowning grace of an all-pervading and an ever- 
abiding love. What progress have we made in this line of 
Christian attainment ? 

He that lacketh these things ts blind, seeing only what is near 
(v. 9). Clear and correct eyesight is an exception in the 
world. Many are color-blind. Many are short-sighted. 
Many see imperfectly; their two eyes not seeing alike. 
Many who suppose that their eyesight is good, have serious 
defects of vision. It is the same in the mental and moral 
world, as in the material. Many fail to see nice distinctions 
between right and wrong. Many get only a one-sided view 
of any truth they look at. Many cannot see a hand’s-breadth 
ahead of them in their estimates of spiritual forces. Yet not 
all the morally short-sighted, and all the morally blear-eyed 
persons, even in the Christian church, are aware that their 
moral eyesight is defective. If more church-members would 
bring their eyes to the testing of this spiritual oculist, more 
of them would have evidence, beyond questioning, that they 
are more near-sighted, and nearer blind, than they had 
before suspected. 

If yo do these things, ye shall never stumble (v.10). The 
near-sighted man is constantly liable to stumble. He can- 
not see far enough ahead of him to be sure of his path, 
and he goes blundering along at every step of his way. 
But if he sees clearly, near and far, there is no need of his 
stumbling. The Christian who fails to make due attainment 
in the Christian life, through faith and diligence and un- 





failing love, shall go on his way half blind and stumbling. 





But he who does his duty in Christ, and who gains and 
grows accordingly, shall see clearly before him, and shall 
go on unfailingly without falling or stumbling, in the 
path of duty. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Christian Progress; or, Growing in Grace.—The title of 
the lesson is “Progress.” “Growth,” we have called it, 
in our second title. So let the teacher make this his 
theme. Now many ministers and teachers know that the 
idea prevails very widely, that when a child is converted, and 
has joined the church, he is “all right.” There are even 
teachers who seem to have this false idea. They seem to 
look upon the church as an express train to heaven, and feel 
that if only the scholar can be gotten into that train, nothing 
more remains to be done but to sit quietly until the heavenly 
station is reached. This is a very unscriptural idea. The 
Bible knows nothing about express trains to heaven; but it 
does know a good deal about pilgrimages on foot to the gates 
of glory. We never make any such mistake in anything 
else. We never think that when the child is sent to the 
primary-school, or the boy is put into the office, or the theo- 
logical student accepts a call, or the medical graduate hangs 
out his sign, that now all is done. We only say, “ Now he 
has begun.” Why then should we say in Christian life, that 
when we are converted, and have joined the church, we 
are “all right”? As a matter of fact, we have only begun 
our work, and “there remaineth yet much land to be pos- 
sessed.” In this matter, both teacher and scholar should 
never forge’, that that “conversion,” which is not followed 
by “Christian progress” is spurious, and worse than good for 
nothing. To show this, let the teacher ask 

Question One.—Do plants grow? Certainly; what would 
any one say, if a hyacinth bulb which they planted, should 
only push up an inch or two aboveground, and then stop 
growing! If it never produced any flower at all! we should 
make up our minds that there was something serious the 
matter with that plant; for it ought to have flowers, and if 
it were all right, it would have them. The mere fact that it 
stops growing shows that something is wrong. 

Question Two.—Do children’s bodies grow? Certainly. 
From year to year they grow steadily, until they have 
reached maturity. But go to any “cripples’ hospital,” 
and you will see children fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen years old, who have hardly grown one inch since 
they were six years old. Are they sick? Certainly. How 
do you know that? Because they have stopped grow- 
ing too soon. We call them dwarfs, cripples, and we are 
all sorry for them, because they cannot grow as they 
ought to. They are sorry for themselves, for the same rea- 
son ; and sometimes they cry about it, and pray God to make 
them well, so that they may grow. 

Question Three.—Do children’s minds grow? Certainly. 
Many a child who could not tell his letters when five years 
old, can write a very clever book when he is twenty-five. 
Why? Only because his mind has grown strong. But go to 
any lunatic asylum, and there you will see men and women 
with large and strong bodies, but with children’s minds, 
What is the matter with them? Oh, nothing, except that 
their minds never grow atall ! We call them simpletons; and 
we pity them, though they, alas! do not even know enough 
to pity themselves. 

All this shows that growth and progress are God’s law in 
nature. And God’s Word tells us that the same law holds 
true in religious things. So we may go on to 

Question Four.—Do men’s souls grow? Yes, sometimes. 
Change the question now a little, and ask, “Ought men’s 
souls always to grow? Now the answer isclear. Certainly. 
And this is exactly what our lesson tells us. Look at verses 
4-7, and see how Peter adds step after step to the Christian’s 
attainments. In order that we may thus grow, he tells us to 
“ give all diligence,” lest we should fail in this growth. This 
growth may be slow ; but if it ceases before we have reached 
the right standard, there is something radically wrong in 
our souls. Some disease is then stunting our growth, and so 


‘dwarfing us. Every mother is sad to see her boy stop grow- 


ing at five or six years of age; and rather than not have 
his mind develop, she would perhaps prefer to have the 
child die at its birth. And is it any less sad to see a church- 
member born into the kingdom of Christ, then grow just a 
little, and then stop entirely. Yet there are many thousands 
of church-members who are dwarfs and cripples and spir- 
itual simpletons. And the worst of it is, that they do not 
even know enough to feel that they are simpletons. Now 
go on to 

Question Five—How long should growth continue? In the 
plant, until there is seed. In the body, until it has reached 
its normal size. In the mind, until all its powers are fully 
developed. In the soul, until it has become like Christ in 
character. A “ perfect man” is one who has reached “ unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 
4: 13). This ought to be the aim of every Christian 
scholar. Is it your aim? 

Question Siz.—How can we reach this perfect growth? 
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Only through Jesus our Saviour, who through his divine 
power (v. 3) can give us all things that pertain to life and 
godliness. If we fail in this, Peter says we are “blind, and 
cannot see afar off, and have forgotten that we were purged 
from our old sins” (v. 9). 

Question Seven.—Can the unconverted grow in this way? 
Never. Why not? Because they have no spiritual life in 
them at all. First, they must be born again, and receive 
from Jesus life, and then only can they grow in grace. 
Before that life is given to them, they are perfectly dead,— 
just as dead as a corpse. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


While this lesson, verse by verse, would be too difficult for 
any primary class, you can recall the life of Peter as a disci- 
ple, tell of his work in the thirty years after Christ ascended 
to heaven, and of his great desire that all Christians should 
grow in grace. Children can understand growth; explain 
and apply practically in reference to spiritual things. 

Paul was not the only one whose letters we have in the 
New Testament; James and John wrote letters, and the one we 
study to-day is called the Second Epistle of Peter. It begins, 
“Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” 
What is an apostle? Let the children, as you may question, 
tell of some scenes during Peter’s life as a disciple while 
with Jesus in his work on earth. Peter heard Jesus’ voice 
as he said, “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
It was Peter who three times denied his Master; to whom 
Jesus said, twice: “Feed my sheep.’ For more than 
thirty years Peter had been obeying both these last com- 
mands of his Master ; he had traveled much, preached many 
sermons, worked miracles. He saw the sufferings of Christ, 
and he also endured suffering; he had been in prison, but 
was delivered by an angel, and his life was spared for years of 
labor. He was an old man when he wrote these letters, and 
he knew he could not live much longer, for Jesus had shown 
him that he was to be put to death for his sake. He wrote 
these letters to all who believe in Christ as the Son of God 
our Saviour, so that many who never heard his voice might 
know of what he had learned from the living Christ. 


Grace and Peace.—So the letter begins. What did Jesus 
teach he would give, “not as the world giveth”? When 
holy men were taught of God what to write in these letters, 
they used the custom of greeting like the Jews and Greeks, 
and so began, Grace and peace be unto you,—thus praying 
that God will give favor and blessing to those who read their 
words. Look over the epistles of Paul, and see if you can 
find one which does not begin and end with, Grace and peace 
be unto you. (If one, which one?) Peter tells how this 
grace and peace may be made more abundant, through the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ our Lord. The whole 
desire and purpose of his letter is put into one verse at the 
close,—our golden text. 

Grow in Grace.—What is it to grow? Nearly everything 
grows. Three months ago, how did the trees look? The 
boughs that were bare, now are full of leaves on spreading 
branches reaching out and up to the sky. The tiny little 
seeds you planted in May are now strong plants, almost 
ready to blossom. The lilies that only started in spring, 
wave their broad, shining leaves, reminding us that Jesus 
said : “ Consider the lilies, how they grow.” The children 
are all growing, too. When your mother tried on some of 
last summer’s clothes, what was the matter with them? Did 
they fit you? Why not? 

But the mind must grow as well as the body. Could your 
little baby sister understand, if you tried to teach her your 
lesson when you go home? But your grown brother, who 
knows so much, was once just such a little baby. You see 
the mind is growing all the time, and just as the body needs 
good food to keep it strong and well, so the mind must be 
fed. Of the child Jesus, it is said, “he waxed (grew) strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon 
him ;” as he increased in size, he increased in wisdom. 
That is the way Peter wanted all to grow, in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. God, 
who provides food to strengthen our bodies and make them 
grow, has provided for our souls. He has given his own 
Word, of which Peter’s letters are a part, that our souls are 
to feed upon. In his Word we learn of the Father’s love, of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, of his calling us to follow him. He 
has told us how to follow, and given his own perfect example 
to show us the way. 

Precious Promises.—God’s Word is full of them; not one 
ever has failed, or ever will fail. The promise of his Son was 
given ages before he came, and all was fulfilled; the promise 
of the Holy Spirit was given, and his power was shown the 
day that Peter preached in Jerusalem, the day of Pentecost. 
Promises of pardon and help and safety, promises of peace 
and happiness, they are so many and so rich that only in 
heaven can we know the meaning of them all. 

The Christian Graces.—As the growing tree will bear fruit, 
so the heart growing in grace will show it in the life. A 


diligent and careful, true, amiable and gentle, patient, loving. 
Is this too much to expect from a child? It might be, if we 
did not know that Jesus will abide with those who are wil- 
ling to learn of him. He loves to give his grace and peace, 
and to those who ask his help to become wise and useful, he 
loves to fulfill all his promises. 

Into the Everlasting Kingdom.—The earthly kings who sent 
greeting had no power to give lasting grace and peace ; but 
Jesus promises blessing, glory, and honor that shall never 
end. The growth of the soul which begins when his love 
enters in, is forevermore, The lowliest child who loves him 
has truly entered his kingdom, for such a heart is his abid- 
ing-place, and when this life is over, every rich and precious 
promise will be fulfilled in an entrance to be happy forever 
with the Lord in his everlasting kingdom in heaven. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, speed thee, Christian, on thy way.” 
* Jesus, still lead on.” 

** After the Christian’s tears.” 

“The promises I sing.” 

“ Childhood’s years are passing o’er us,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


(v. 1.) 
(2 Pet. 1: 12; 3: 1, 2.) 
(2 Pet. 2:1; 3:3.) With what object in view? (vs. 10, 11 


present himself on the threshold of this epistle? Can 


their material or their spiritual welfare? 
equivalent to “righteousness” found in a single word. 

God manifest in the flesh had not made expiation for si 
what ground could we find for a precious faith? How 


titles? 
in the channel of faith? (v. 2.) Is, or is 
dependent upon knowledge? (Rom. 10: 14.) 
to increase our knowledge of God and of Jesus? 

God increase our grace and peace? (vs. 3, 4.) 


not, 





child trying to learn of Jesus will become more and more 





To whom did Peter address his first inspired epistle? 
(1 Pet. 1: 1, 2.) To whom did he address his second one? 
To what faculty of mind did he address this? 
To meet what foreseen danger? 


In what two relations to Jesus Christ does the author 


man be the servant of Jesus without being his apostle? 
Can a man be the apostle of Jesus without being his seryant? 
How can a man render service to the Omnipotent? (Matt. 
25:40.) Should the object of our service, manward, be 


Give the nearest 


the divine glory and virtue? (2 Cor. 3: 18.) Which person 
of the Godhead called us by his own glory and virtue? 
(Eph. 1: 3, 4.) By which person of the Godhead was the 
call made known? (John 1: 14-17.) What must we add 
or give to the Holy Spirit’s work within us? (v. 5, 
first clause.) How will our effort then show itself? (Phil. 
2:12, 13.) What must we supply to our faith? (vy. 5, 
middle clause.) Define “virtue.” How did Abraham supply 
this active element? (James 2: 21,22.) What is faith 
worth without it? (James 2: 14,17.) What must be sup- 
plied to strength or active courage? (v. 5, last clause.) 
What is zeal worth without knowledge? (Rom. 10: 2, 3.) 
What is knowledge worth without self-control? (1 Cor. 
9:27.) What other elements does a fruitful knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ embrace? (vs. 7, 8.) What is 
the forward, and what the backward, view of him who 
lacks these things? (v. 9.) In what danger is he who will 
not co-operate with God in his work of grace in the soul? 
(v. 11.) What sort of a fall does Peter fear for him? 
(2 Pet. 3: 17.) 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“To THEM THAT HAVE OBTAINED A LIKE PRECcIOUS 
Farrn.”—And so to a very small section of the population; 
for even to this day the East is far from being homogeneous 
in religion. Jerusalem itself affords a good instance. Of 
its twenty-five thousand inhabitants (more or less), about 
one-half are Muhammadans, seven thousand are Christians, 
and four thousand Jews. The Christians again are divided 
into Roman Catholics, members of the Greek Church, of the 
Armenian Church, of the Coptic Church, of the ancient 
Syrian Church, Protestants, etc. Leaving out of view the 
mutual jealousies which divide the Christians, it may be 
said that the adherents of the three great religions stand 
apart in cordial detestation of each other; and indeed 
they are only prevented from public violence towards each 
| other by fear of the military power. There can be no gen- 
eral brotherhood between Jews, Oriental Christians, and 
Muhammadans. That can only exist in the East between 
those who adhere to the same religious faith. 


“PaRTAKERS OF THE Divine Nature.”—Nowhere is 
the superiority of Christianity over the Oriental religions 
more obvious than at those points where there seems to be a 
contact of ideas between all Oriental religions. “ Partaking 
of the Divine nature” is such an idea; but in the non-serip- 
tural religions, this idea has generally degenerated into a 
denial of personality, and the assertion of such a partaking 
only as that of the raindrop which is swallowed up by the 
sea, God is the great Ocean into which all personality 
returns to be lost, as individual personality, forever. To the 
highest Oriental thought, the All is God, and All and 
Nothing are One, and human personality is the troubled 
error of a divine dream. An illustration of this pantheistic 
tendency in Oriental thought is seen in an anecdote of a 
Hindoo sage and his scholar. They had been separated for 
a hundred years, when one day, during a great procession, 
the sage approached his scholar unrecognized. He 
asked his scholar the meaning of the pageant. “The King 
is passing,” jwas the reply. ‘“ Who is the King?” asked 
the sage. “That is he upon the elephant,” was the answer. 
“Which is the King, and which is the elephant?” queried 
the sage. “The elephant is beneath, and the King is above,” 
answered the scholar. ‘ What do you mean by beneath, and 
what by above?” went on the sage. This was too much for 
the scholar. He jumped upon the sage’s back, planted him- 
self upon his shoulders, and answered angrily: “ Now you 
are beneath, and I am above.” But the resources of philos- 
ophy were not yet exhausted. “Tell me,” said the sage, 
“which is you, and which is J?” At this astounding proof of 
insight, the disciple recognized his teacher, and saw too, for 
the first time, that individual personality is but an illusion of 
the finite mind. 


“Burnp, SEEING ONLY THAT WHICH Is NEAR.’’—In the 
margin, Closing his eyes. The Fellaheen, or peasants, of 
Egypt, and the Bed’ween of the desert, have the habit of 
half closing their eyes, and peering out between the half-shut 
lids. This arises from their constant exposure to the burn- 
.) | ing sunshine of their southern climate, 

If the second epistle of Peter was written from the same 
a| place as the first, and if the “Babylon” mentioned in the 
first epistle was the little Egyptian Babylon, as some think, 
there would be a special pertinency in this reference. Dis- 
eases of the eye are common over all the East, but nowhere 
more common than in Egypt. There the climatic conditions, 
the glare of the sun, the sand which is carried everywhere 
If | by the wind, bring constant peril to the sight. The stranger 
n, | visiting Egypt is astonished at the number of persons whom 
is | he finds who are blind in both eyes, or in one; and every 





the force of the first verse affected by the use of divine | guide-book gives warning to the visitor of what he must do to 
Are grace and peace fixed or variable quantities | avoid ophthalmia, and instructions as to the best course of 
faith 
How are we| from Egypt, we may imagine that he was struck, as the 


treatment in case of an altack. If Peter wrote this epistle 


How wil] | modern traveler is struck, with the frequency and virulence 
Which 
person of the Godhead executes the work of communicating ! illustration from what he saw there, 
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THE WORLD, AND THE WORLD'S 
REDEMPTION.* 


Somewhat over two years ago a little book by the 
Hon, and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, entitled The Gospel 
of the Secular Life, was introduced to the American 
public. The tone of Christian manliness which sounded 
through the little volume, its clarion protest against the 
narrowing tendencies of a one-sided ecclesiasticism, 
made the book a favorite one in many circles. Thesole 
defect of Canon Fremantle’s book, as mentioned in these 
columns at the time of its publication, was an apparent 
tendency to an undue depreciation of positive Christian 
teaching; but the critics, preferring the kindlier of two 
possible interpretations, were willing to attribute this to 
the Canon’s distinctly expressed purpose of emphasizing 
the Christian /i/e, rather than of making any systematic 
contribution to Christian teaching, 

Another and a more extended work by Canon Fre- 
mantle has just been placed before English and Ameri- 
can readers. It consists of the Bampton Lectures for 
18838, delivered by the Canon, according to the terms of 
the original foundation, “to confirm and establish the 
Christian Faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- 
matics.” The theme of the lectures is one which carries 
their author directly into the stream of Christian con- 
troversy. The World as the Subject of Redemption is 
the title of the book,—a title which suggests, what in fact 
is the purport of the volume, a theory of the plan of 
salvation. This work, therefore, touches more directly 
upon Christian doctrine than did The Gospel. of the 
Secular Life; and it can be commended only within 
narrower limits and with more distinct qualifications 
than applied to the former book. What the theory of 
the book is, in what sense it can be commended, and in 
what sense it must be condemned, can be stated with 
brevity and sufficiency. 

The key-note of the volume is found in the statement, 
“The Christian Church is designed, not to save indi- 
viduals out of the world, but to save the world itself,’”— 
a great truth or a great fallacy, according to the inter- 
pretation which is placed upon it. ‘“ Catholicism,” says 
the Canon, has maintained, in a certain sense, the idea 
of a corporate Christianity, and yet has failed to realize 
a Christian state of society generally as the object of the 
Church’s endeavor. The‘ Catholic” Church has always 
stood apart as a separate organization, and as a cause of 
division, not of union, in human life. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, has, according to the author, insisted 
too exclusively on the relation of the individual soul to 
God. It admits religion only as it operates upon the 
isolated soul, and practically refuses to recognize Chris- 
tianity as it operates upon the organism of society; and 
it “ has not dared to think of a saved and living Society, 
even as an object of hope.” Canon Fremantle, there- 
fore, thinks that the Protestant and the “Catholic” view 
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must give place to a new view which partly combines 
and partly supersedes them both. The main object of 
the Church must henceforth be, not to save individuals 
out gf the world, not to organize a society separate from 
the world, but to “save the world itself.” 

The larger part of Canon Fremantle’s volume is occu- 
pied with the history of the training of Israel as a nation, 
and of the various attempts which have been made to 
realize a universal religious society, a united Christen- 
dom, or, narrower still, a religious nationalization. 
Canon Fremantle does not attempt to conceal the fact 
that he accepts the theory of the composition and date 
of the Pentateuch advocated by the radical critics, and 
that for him the Levitical system is therefore a late 
growth in Israelitish history. He has nothing but 
praise for “the fuller and higher criticism of later 
years which has come to us from Gottingen [Zwald], 
from Leyden [Kuenen|, from Aberdeen [ W. Robertson 
Smith), (may we not say also from Natal [ Colenso], at least 
in the later volumes).” Christianity is wider, according 
to the Canon, than the (professed) Christian Church. 
Indeed, “ we can find no standing ground until we iden- 
tify Christianity with moral goodness, and the Christian 
Church, in its idea and ultimate development, with the 
whole moral, social, and political system by which the 
human race is growing to its fullness” (p. 289). Canon 
Fremantle looks with hope to the time when Western 
Europe will be one great Church, the head or leading 
portion of the Church of humanity; and he alludes to 
France and the United States of America as “two 
branches of the Church, each of which is in a different 
way specially advanced.” The progress of science, art, 
and literature is simply another way of speaking of the 
progress of the Church. 

In this brief statement of Canon Fremantle’s theory, 
we have indicated at once the strength and the weakness 
of the book. There is a gain in emphasizing, as is done 
in this work, the value of corporate Christianity. If 
there has been a tendency in popular religion to lose 
sight of the masses of men—of society—in the endeavor 
to deal directly with the individual soul, there are many 
indications that Christians are becoming more alive to 
the work of the Church as a corporate unity upon the 
world as the world. Canon Fremantle’s book may do 
good work in stimulating this tendency. But beyond 
that, we think the tendency of the book will be mis- 
chievous. The Christian Church cannot give up (as 
Canon Fremantle seems willing that she should do) the 
things which belong to her very life. It is not true that 
“ Christianity, conceived merely as a system of worship, 
doctrine, and beneficence, is barely holding 1ts ground” 
(p. 370); while “the fields of secular activity... are 
winning upon men more and more.” A church in which 
the threefold elements of “ worship, doctrine, and bene- 
ficence””—man’s duty to God, God's revelation to man, 
man’s duty to man—did not occupy the very highest 
place, would be more likely to end in being conquered 
by the world, than in conquering the world. 

We miss in this work that fervor of evangelical faith 
which makes saints and martyrs. The teaching of the 
Bampton Lectures was wont to be less lax and vague 
than this. We do not think that any one would be more 
surprised at the tone of this series of lectures than honest 
“ John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury,” who founded the 
Bampton lectureship, more than a hundred years ago, 
for the defense of the Christian faith, and for the teach- 
ing of positive and uncompromising Christianity. The. 
world will yet be conquered for Christ; but victory is 
not to he won—will not be won—through partial or 
through complete surrender. 





Another addition has recently been made to Professor 
Georg Ebers’s series of historical romances. Uarda 
was a study of life in Ancient Egypt; Homo Sun, ot 
early Christian life among the anchorites of Sinai. 
Serapis to a certain extent combines both points of view. 
It is a story of the conflict of Christianity with 
heathenism, in Egypt at the close of the fourth century. 
As in Kingsley’s Hypatia, the scene is laid in Alexandria, 
and the characters of the drama are persons, real and 
fictional, representing the divergent theological and 
political ideas by which the population of Alexandria 
was then torn into factions. There the correspondence 
ends. In the heathenism of Kingsley’s novel the Greek 
element predominates; in that of Ebers, the Egyptian; 
and the action of Hypatia is complex, while that of 
Serapis is simple, and is comprehended within the space 
of a few days. The delineation of character in Serapis 
is delicate, though not minute; and a warm personal 
interest runs through the romance. The meek and 
brave little Christian Agne, and how she kept the faith 
in the midst of much temptation,—the queenly Pagan 





girl, Gorgo, and the cruel disenchantment to which 
she was doomed at last,—the brave soldier Constantine, 
and his struggle between love and duty,—take scarcely 
less strong a hold upon the mind of the reader than 
does Professor Ebers’s vivid portrayal of the final crisis 
when Serapis fell, and all men closed their eyes in 
expectation of the last crash of worlds, and of the final 
annihilation of both men and gods. MHypatia and 
Serapis mutually supplement each other; and those 
who have read the furmer of these two great historical 
romances, ought also to read the latter, which is written 
by one of the foremost Egyptologists of the world, who 
is at the same time one of the most popular romance 
writers of Germany. The English translation is from 
the competent pen of Clara Bell. (16mo, pp. 387. New 
York: William 8. Gottsberger.) 


Decorative art has made great progress during the 
past twenty years; not only because of improved instruc- 
tion in the art-schools, but also because of amateur work 
at home, which, though not always of a high order of 
merit, has elevated the public taste. A serviceable man- 
ual for amateurs is Art Recreations : A Guide to Decora- 
tive Art, by Marion Kemble, first published in 1859, and 
now enlarged. It covers a wide field, from oil painting 
to répoussé work, and from etching to amateur photogra- 
phy. Embroidery is not included, but painting on 
fabrics is, and such revivals as the illumination of manu- 
scripts and printed books, and painting on wood. The 
directions, though brief and elementary, are clear, and 
will give beginners a start. Too much space is given to 
photograph painting—the results of which are usually 
so hideous that there is little reason for wishing to see 
the “art” further popularized; but those once favorite 
employments, making hair flowers and wax-work, are 
now given smallattention. The typography of the book 
is not decorative, as a part of the plates and pictures 
were made in 1859, and the rest, in different style, in 
1884; and references to other works, or to goods, sold 
by its publishers, are so numerous as to give it a certain 
advertising appearance. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
vi, 443. Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co, Frice, $2.00.) 


Those who are interested in the discussion of the lead- 
ing scientifico-theological questions of the day will find 
much that is helpful in the annual volume of the Jour- 
nal of Transactions of the Victoria Institute. The Victoria 
Institute or Philosophical Society of Great Britain is an 
organization of scholars in various departments of 
knowledge for the defense of Christianity against the 
attacks of science and philosophy, “falsely so called.” 
The volume just issued contains critiques of current 
science by the late Lord O’Neill, President J. L. Porter, 
Sir J. W. Dawson, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, and 
others; discussions of the relation of the Bible to the 
monuments by E. A. Budge, St. Chad Boscawen, Hor- 
muza Rassam, M. Naville, and the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 
There is also an important paper on the “ Relations of 
Buddhism to Christianity,” by the Rev. R. Collins, who 
speaks from original knowledge. (Vol. XVIII., 8vo, pp. 
xi, 384. London: The Institute. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Students of the New Revision will find their compari- 
son of that with the King James Version much 
expedited by the help of the Rey. Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers’s Companion to the Revised Old Testament. 
Dr, Chambers is a member of the Old Testament com- 
pany of revisers, and is a thoroughly competent Hebrew 
scholar, as is known to the readers of his former series 
of Critical Notes on the Old Testament in the columns 
of The Sunday School Times. The Companion not 
only discusses and explains the changes which have 
been made in the various beoks of the Bible, but points 
out the reasons which led to the undertaking, indicates 
the metiuod of revision, and discusses the text of the 
Old Testament. Chapters are also added on the American 
Appendix and on Old Testament study ; and a complete 
list of revisers, with bricf biographical notes, closes 
the volume. (12mo, pp. xii, 269. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 


A simple narrative of humble life among humble 
people in an English village is to be found in The Lost 
Jewel, by Emma Marshall. The story emphasizes the 
fact that straightforward honesty, and child-like unsel- 
fishness brighten the world, wherever they are displayed. 
(16mo. London: Thomas Nelson & Son.) 

When a book reaches its fourth edition, it may be 
accounted established in popular favor. Andrew Marvel 
and His Friends, which is a story of the siege of Hull, 
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has received this agreeable recognition in England; and 
Marie Hall, its author, has done good work in setting its 
characters so plainly before her readers, and reproducing 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the stirring period 
which preceded the Restoration of the Stuarts. The 
book is bright, picturesque, and instructive. (12mo. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—__—~+>_-__—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. , 
New York, state, at Binghamton. ............scsssesecereree June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Canon City........0. 0009 péustbnbodoussbed June 9-11 
Towa, state, at Newtond........0..ccccccssessssereees sevens sveees June 16-18 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott........0..ccscencescosceees severe June 17-19 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette. ...............-:sesessees seveeoees June 23-25 
Nebraska, state, at Lincoln. ............scceesessescorses consseees June 24 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault.............00.-ceseveres June 30-July 2 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Muscogee...........-.-0++ July 8, 9 
Texas, state, at Mexia..........ccccccssesscereeresesescscas cesses July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome ..............seee cesses seeeeeeseesseraes July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling..............00+ sessesees August 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............October 20-22 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





NOTES OF COMING SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES. 


So numerous are the summer assemblies becoming, 
that their conductors are finding it necessary to arrange 
them in a sort of chronological sequence. The most 
popular speakers are wanted everywhere, and they can- 
not, be they ever so popular, be everywhere at once. 
All the old assemblies will meet as usual this summer; 
and there will be one or two new summer Sunday-school 
gatherings, of which the one at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, will be the most notable. At Chautauqua special 
interest will be felt in the “ International Day,” August 
13, and in the gathering of the International Executive 
Sunday-school Committee at that time. To the infor- 
mation already given in this celumn fegarding the 
various assemblies, the following notes may be added. 

Comparing the published programmes of the New 
England Sunday-school Assembly and of the Nebraska 
Sunday-school Assembly, one would never think that the 
two gatherings are to meet more than a dozen hundreds 
of miles apart. In appearance the two programmes are 
similar, many of the names they contain are the same, 
and in the general methods which they indicate they 
are identical. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, will 
be conductor of the Nebraska gathering, and associate 
conductor of that in New England; Mr. R. S. Holmes 
will conduct normal classes; and Professor W. F. Sher- 
win will have charge of the music in both places ; while 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, and very likely others, are 
expected to address both assemblies. The Nebraska 
gathering meets at Crete the first of July,—in good sea- 
son to celebrate July 4 as National Day,—when the Rev. 
J. L. Maile will tell his war experiences on field and in 
prison, and when the Rey. Dr. O. H. Tiffany of New 
York will lecture on Progress and Patriotism. In fact, 
each of the ten days of the session has some distinctive 
name and character of its own,—July 6 being Normal 
Day ; July 7, Temperance Day ; July 8, Children’s Day, 
etc. Miss Lucy J. Rider will teach the children, and 
the grown people how to teach the children in the Sun- 
day-school ; and the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith of Boston, 
and the Rey. Dr. H. M. Ladd of Cleveland, will lecture 
on themes of general interest. The session closes July 
10, and July 15 the New England Assembly opens for a 
two weeks’ session at South Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. A previous notice in this column gave the prin- 
cipal exercises to be expected by and from those who 
attend there; to which announcement need only be 
added the fact, that July 27 will be celebrated as Inter- 
national Day, with addresses by Mr. B. F. Jacobs of 
Chicago and others, concerning the work of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Cenvention. For full pro- 
grammes of the New England Assembly, those who 
wish may address Mr. Samuel Cochran, Lake View, 
South Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Another of the prominent Western summer Sunday- 
school gatherings is the Inter-state Sunday-school 
Assembly of Kansas and Missouri, which will hold its 
seventh session at Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, opening 
Tuesday, June 23, and closing Friday, July 4. This 
Assembly has grown from small beginnings to be one of 
the largest and best of the summer encampments. It 
was attended last year by fifty thousand people, from 
all parts of the central West, and the promise is of a 


still greater gathering this summer. The programme 





embraces, among other names, those of Dr, Vincent, Dr. 
Henson, General Howard, Governor Martin of Kansas, 
Sau-ah-Brah of Burmah, Dr. Tiffany of New York, 
Robert Nourse of Washington, Dr. Alabaster of In- 
dianapolis, and many more, The normal course will be 
taught by Professor R. 8. Holmes, of the Chautauqua 
University, and Miss Lucy J. Rider will instruct the 
primary teachers. Professor Sherwin will have charge 
of the music, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut is the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 

Information also comes from Mr. S. R. Gill, president 
of the Lakeside Company, of Lakeside, Ohio, that the 
Lakeside Sunday-school encampment for 1885 will begin 
July 21, and continue until August 2. More definite 
particulars of what the specific exercises of the gather- 
ing will be, are not yet at hand. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the Illinois State Convention, held last month in 
Alton, the resolution was expressed to hold a township 
convention, if possible, in every town of the state during 
the coming year, and several thousand dollars were 
raised for the carrying on of that and other similar state 
work. The convention was a decided success, many 
delegates being in attendance, and great interest being 
taken in the gatherings by the people of the city. The 
state association is entirely out of debt, and has the 
pledge of funds for the future. 


—Immediately after the “ Congress of Churches,” held 
in Hartford, Connecticut, last month, there was another 
gathering in the same city, which, if it was not so remark- 
able, was somewhat different from any that had been pre- 
viously held in that vicmmity. The superintendents and 
assistant superintendents of the Sunday-schools of the 
state met for consultation and instruction as to the best 
methods of carrying forward their part of Sunday-school 
work. Superintendents’ unions had been organized in 
several cities and in all the counties. The success of 
these led to this larger gathering. Among the topics 
discussed were “ Difficulties in the superintendent’s 
work, and how to meet them,” “The superintendent 
and his staff,” “ Reviews,” “The pastor and the superinten- 
dent,” “The superintendent and the service of song,” and 
“The superintendent in relation to other superinten- 
dents.” The Rev. A. FP. Schauffler was the only speaker 
who had been called from outside the state, but upon 
all these themes earnest men spoke words of practi- 
cal wisdom. The evening session was opened with a 
service of Scripture and song (appropriate to the lesson 
for May 17) which had been arranged by Mr. W. R. 
Burnham. Not only was the occasion enjoyable, and of 
marked spiritual interest, but the large number of testi- 
monies at the close gave evidence that those present 
had found real help from what they had heard. The 
meeting occupied parts of two days. So profitable was it, 
that such gatherings will probably be held every two 
years, in alternation with the meetings of the State Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Association, whose meetings are 
held biennially. 


—Some four months since, a Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of the Presbytery of Baltimore was organized, and 
the first annual report of the Association has just been 
issued. It shows promise of earnest organized work 
among the Presbyterian Sunday-schools of that city. 
Several widely prevalent needs of the schools, as alluded 
to in the report of the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Rey. John P. Campbell, are worth noticing here. In 
the first place, he finds that the average attendance upon 
the schools does not largely exceed fifty per cent. of the 
entire membership. He thinks there is, therefore, a call 
for more system in visiting scholars, or for the employ- 
ment of a visiting missionary. Again he finds an entire 
absence of adult Bible classes in many schools,—for 
which evil he suggests that the remedy is in enlisting the 
interest of the most talented church-members to teach 
such classes, that the Sunday-school may truly answer 
to the definition of “the whole church assembled for 
Biblestudy.” He also reports the attendance of scholars 
upon the regular church services as somewhat discour- 
agingly small, so far as it is reported at all. The matter of 
the collections is also in some cases unsatisfactory, cer- 
tain schools unwisely appropriating to their own use the 
money they contribute neminally for charitable purposes. 
These matters are indicated as “ points to be strength- 
ened,” and toward that strengthening the Association 
is to conduct its organized effort as follows: (1.) By 
monthly general Association meetings. (2.) By delega- 
tion meetings; that is, by the occasional attendance of 
a delegated committee of the Association upon sessions 
of the yarious schools. (3.) By institutes. The first 
institute will be held next September. (4.) By the 


gathering of statistics, for which purpose blanks will be 
furnished, that thus the Association may discover of 
what the Sunday-schools of the Presbytery have most 
need. Mr, E. H. Perkins, Jr., is the Association’s 
president, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—To the Sunday-school of the West Presbyterian 
Church in New York City a missionary of the American y 
Sunday-school Union, in Missouri, writes: “One year 
ago I labored in a protracted meeting, at which between 
fifty and sixty found Christ, The three Sunday-schools 
in this town now have three superintendents, then con- 
verted, and each is succeeding. One gentleman, then a 
confessed infidel ; is now a church-member; and another 
has died in the triumph of faith.” 


—ASunday-school choir has proved a valuable adjunct 
to the working force of the Sunday-school of the First 
Baptist Church in Hartford, Connecticut. The music is 
led by twenty-four voices that have been trained in meet- 
ings for that purpose, held on week nights, and continued 
through a series of years. Interest in this work of the 
choir has been kept up by the occasional introduction, 
at its meetings, of music more difficult, as well as more 
artistic, than would be appropriate in the school, and by 
several concerts which, besides stimulating to good 
work, have brought revenue to the school. 


— Washington is the “ banner city” of the country in 
point of percentage of the population enrolled in Protes- 
tant Sunday-schools; but at certain important points 
even Washington Sunday-schools seem to be lacking, if 
the last report of the Sunday-school Union of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is to be trusted. For example, it stated 
that, of the ninety schools that reported for 1884, fifty 
have no weekly teachers’-meetings, while only fifty-four 
report any additions to the church from the Sunday- 
school, which additions aggregate 888, ‘‘ or less than five 
per cent, of the mumber of scholars enrolled.” Very 
many schools, however, seem to keep no record of this 
important item. Despite these facts, there appears never- | 
thelesa, to be progress making in the Sunday-schools 
of the District, which now contains 167 schools and 
nearly thirty-eight thousand Sunday-school attendants. 


PERSORAL. 


—Few writers of Sunday-school homiletical articles 
are more widely known than the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of 
New York. Sunday-school workers will therefore note 
with pleasure that the degree of Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) 
has just been conferred upon Dr. Hall by Columbia 
College. The same degree, by the same college, has 
also recently been conferred on the Rev. Dr. Knox, the 
new President of Lafayette College. 

—It is worth noting that Dr. M. I. Cramer, who has 
recently been appointed Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in the theological school of Boston University is, 
according to Der Christliche Apologete (the German offi- 
cial newspaper of the Methodist Episcopal Church), by 
training almost as much of a politician as a theologian. 
During the last four years, Dr. Cramer was Minister of 
the United States at Berne, and previous to that he had 
been Ambassador to Denmark and Consul in Leipzig. 
Dr. Cramer’s stay in Europe gave him many opportu- 
nities for theological study, and for making the acquaint- 
ance of the distinguished theologians of Germany. It 
is said that Dr. Cramer’s evangelical belief and preach- 
ing gave great offense to the rationalistic newspapers 
during his residence in Switzerland. 

—In connection with the recent death of Ex-Secretary 
of State Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, the minds of many 
of the older Sunday-school workers of America wil 
already have gone back to the Third National Sunday- 
school Convention, held at Newark, New Jersey, in the 
spring of 1869. At that convention, Mr. Frelinghuysen 
delivered a stirring address on the work of the Sunday- 
school, and in words that were touched with the earnest- 
ness of deep feeling, he urged the teachers of America 
to teach, before all else, Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
“Infinite justice,” said Mr. Frelinghuysen, “can alone 
exercise infinite mercy toward those who humbly cast 
themselves on the vicarious sufferings of Jesus. It was 
not at Rome, or at Athens, or at any other luminous 
centre of learning, but at Calvary, that mercy and truth 
met together, and righteousness and peace kissed each 
other. On that spot alone God is reconciled to man. 
It is that truth which brings salvation, and begets an 
intuitive craving for holiness. It is that truth which 
is the foundation of our faith, and the only true 
basis of any system of morals.” So earnest were Mr, 
Frelinghuysen’s closing words that they evoked from 





Mr. George H. Stuart, the chairman of the convention, 
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the fervent exchanietied: “God bless such 
senators, and fill our Senate and Repre- 
sentative halls with such men as Freling- 
huysen and Hill!” 

American students of church history 
will learn with regret of the death of the 
Rev. Philip Smith, which happened sige 
coincidently with the appearance, 
of the second volume of his 
admirable compend of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Mr. Smith was the brother of Dr. 
William Smith, of Bible and classical | 
dictionary fame, and his peculiar strength 
lay in historical condensation. His various 
manuals of Oriental, Bible, and eccle- 
siastical history, republished, on this side 
of the Atlantic, in Harper’s Students’ 
Series, are models of the kind of condensa- 
tion which is most helpful to non-specialist 
students. Mr. Smith was also the trans- 
lator of Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs, a work, on the whole, well done, 
in spite of some minor blemishes due to 
occasional misapprehensior of the German, 
and to the translator's slight acquaintance 
with Egyptian. Although Mr. Smith was 
in early life a Non-confermist minister, 
few readers would recognize the familiar 
“Philip Smith, B.A.” in “The Rev. 
Philip Smith.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Smith was first a minister, then the head- 
master of an English school, and finally 
the assistant of his brother, Dr. William 
Smith, in the editing of the biblical and 
classical dictionaries, and of The Quarterly 
Review. Many of our readers will also 
remember him as a special contributor to 
The Sunday School Times. 


-—-- 
_— 


America, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

| A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription listat any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on tivo insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for alcoholism. 
Dr. J. 8S. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“It is of good service in the troubles arising 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction in my 
practice.” 





| Issued. 


[Vol. XXVIL., No. 23. 








POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, large 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. Postage, 12 cents extra. 

Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! Few volumes published in recent 
| ase will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 

-auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 
volume in the language. Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 
| publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 

| Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature e embodied i in the poetical works 

of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key 
Edwin Arnold, D. G. Rossetti, 
William E. Aytoun, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Schiller, 

Mrs. E. B. Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Shakespeare, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry W. Longfe llow, P. B. Shelley, 
Thomas Campbell, James Russell Lowell, Edmund Spenser, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, T. B. Macaulay, Henry Taylor, . 

8. T. Coleridge, Owen Meredith, Alfred Tennyson, 
William Cowper, John Milton, James Thomson, 
George Crabbe, Homer’s Iliad, Virgil, 

John Dryden, Homer’s Odyssey, Charles W esley, 

J. W. Von Goethe, Ossian, — G. W hittier, 


Oliver Goldsmith, Adelaide Procter, P. Willis, 
Mrs. Hemans, William Wordsworth. 
You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 
For sale by 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 





| 


George Herbert, 


Chestnut St., Phila. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. 


On the basis of NOAH WEBSTER’S Counting- 
House Dictionary. 


Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and Upwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela. 
tion of Native and Foreign- Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debts 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, ete, 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 


Address, THE PENN 


It contains four times the informa- 


Postage stamps accepted. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut ; Street, _ Philadelphia. ante 











James Pyle’s Pearline is constantly grow- | 
ing in popular favor—and no wonder, for it 
is wonderfully effective and pleasant to use- 
I¢ saves half the labor of washing, and does | 
not hurt the clothes. 


SPECIAL “NOTICES. 


investors A, ew read tl the 10 years’ business 
report of Th B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 
Lawrence, > pth in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. | 
Hot a dollar lost. New York office, 43 Broadw ay. 





Forty Pieces of Musie Free. _Every | new sub 
scriber to the /ushion Quarterly gets one volume of 
Musical Bric-a-Brac, instrumental or vocal selections, 
clear Pe full sheet music size, Spring number con- | 
tains 120 illustrated pages; colored plate of Paris Fash- 
ions; cut-paper pattern Supplement; complete origi- 
nal Novelette, by RoMt. Grant; new Waltz, by Sousa, 
leader of the Marine Band, ete. It is the cheapest } 
ladies’ magazine in the world Cut this out, onelane 
50cents, and send to Strawbridge & Clothier, 8th and 
Market Streets, P hiladelphia, — 


5 ‘Library Numbers. 
‘Perforater, Gummed,100.10c. 45 


P.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


SBOCKIUS3#32i. Cis 
APEST - 
UPPLIES\ ONCERN 


Good Sunday-school Books. Special prices. | 


Send for Cata- 
logues. PERKINPINE & Hie@Gins, 914 Arch St., Phil'a, 


0. L. moopy’s ! BROOKS. Agents wanted. | 


. H,. Revell, Publisher. Chicago. 











6 BIBL ES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $. 
MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C. Hazard, Cong S. S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 


GEND TO JOUN W. PRITCHARD, 252 


Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal free. 


CATALOGUE, 


QE ND FOR THEOLOGICAL 
oH. b hiladelpioe Pa. 


B. GARNER, 710 Arch St. 


GPX ND 15 cents to H HW. Carter, "Stationer, 3 Be acon | 
, Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


MAPS for 8. S. Aull; SEES: — 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pisa TAs 


MUR BEST. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ¢ 


CO.’s List. 
BIOGRAPHICAL Ma agazine. 25 Portraits each | 
month, Three months’ tr We, 92 White St, N, Y 


. 


| Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 


ORDER QUICKLY. 


As one-third of the year is gone,and wishing to re- 
dnee our stock, we will sell at one-half the regular 
price, till all are sold. 


Year Book of Sermons and Golden 
Texts for 1885. 


A handsome book, containing two pages for recording 
minister's text, Sunday -school service, etc., for each 

Sunday in the year; 
other Bible gems. One vol., 32mo, 128 pages, printed 
= red and black, bound in cloth. Single copy, 1l0cents; 

1 dozen copies, $i. 00; 30 copies, $3.50; 100 or more, $6.50 

| per 100, postpaid, 


WARD and DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 
OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. | ————— * 


for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE GLORIES 























It is an open sesame to the | 


also, the Commandments and | 


EDUCATIONAL. 





LAIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ 
_NARY. Rev. T.R. EWING, Principal, 


M EDIA ADA DEMY. Swithin C, Shortlidge, 
A.M, (Harvard College Graduate. ) Media, Penna. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL S SEMINARY . 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 
to Professor John 8. Sewall, Bangor, Maine. 


AR ateea Send for ~ amme to Dr. Edward 
UMMER Brooks, A. M., President National 
VCHOOL. | School of Elocution & Oratory, Phila 


T JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Allen, B. Ae 


SEMI- 








RUCBY ACADEMY. 


1415 Lecust St., Philadelphia. Stude nta’ pre- 
pared for business or for * high standing in College. 


SCHOOL OF Fotces thoroughly trained. Full 
istinct -rofes' 

EXPRESSION. Ceialemer ees S58. CU RRY een De 

Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, <.,,0c:' Tur 
P hay Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 

7, at 4035 Chestnut St:, West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin.. 





Home 


Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 








; A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 

| Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. 


For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. 


. WALSH, Prin. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. — 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox). In the countr 
nine miles from_ Philadelphia; students boarded. 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
catalogue and information, address, ISAAC SHARP- 
LESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE, P. O., PA 


OGONTZ. LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


The Thirty-sixth year 
of this gy hestnut 
Dr goumners, BB. PHILADELE HITA). the Third at 
SPALATIAL COUNTRY SEAT, 
aaa ~ icomaibor 23. Principals, 
Mary L. Bonney, ARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 
dress, Ogontz P. o., Montgomery Co., Pa. 











SCHOOL AGENCY Oldest” aa het 


known in U. Ss. 
J.W.SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St... N.Y. 


STAMMERINC CURED. 


To whom it may concern: This is to certify that Mr. 
Edwin 8. Johnston brought to me a lad who stam- 
mered so badly that he could not read or speak cor- 
rectly. In my presence to-day he answered without 
the slightest impediment, and “ae ars to have gained 
full Ss a his organs of speech. 

RE ANGASAR M. MANGASARIAN, 
Penere of tae Spring Garden Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. George W. Childs, proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, saw this boy,and among the number 
the son of Right Rev. Bishop M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
before and after cured. 

I am prepared to — all thus afflicted, and can 
ont romise a cu 

STAMMERING ‘AND “ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH permanently cured. The cause 
forever removed by E. 8. JOHNSTON, Institute, N. E. 
Corner ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
andthe Barren Fig-Tree. With alife ot Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages. Cloth,$1.50. Postage 0c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
insome form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred possesses any other of Bunyan’s 











| works, though probably any of them would be reck- 


oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, at a price 
beyond egg it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands T HE 

HE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 

a bright picture in color on the first page, 

with blank space on last for notices, ete. 
120 pages in each pack, assorted. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


Two packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts. 
Price, 20 cents each; postage, 2 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 *Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 








THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 
ISTHE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
Sa Specimens of papers aud catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Feltetetnbie. 
0 Bible House. New York. 


PIC-NIC SUGG EST IONS. 


















































CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 3 re Bae 337 « 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. a = 2a 3. § 
|THE GIFT BY GRACE. S 285 gsi. s 
| THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 14 323 Ea 3 
| THE WONDERFUL. See $355 3 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. | 44 ess EsER & 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. is 323 £.23 ¢ 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. i B23 eff: € 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 2 OY rag jkysa 3 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. | oe i732 seas, & 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, aii 258 /Hita3 0 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? ale a O52 glassed S 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 2 res oc 2a |cbses 2 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. | .. 2288 Te $ 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. r| = SC Pa pests S 
/THE WAY OF LIFE o| = 2234 922334 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. a| = LS m3 232.3% 
THE BEATITUDES. | = | [ga58 FESse & | 
CONSECRATION, OD] = | [Sege s£3us & | 
THE CREATION. a 5 | [ees ry = | 
TEMPERANCE. Bas. 32382 6 | 
GOD'S GIFTS. A gs o$ aisti= | 
PRAISE GOD. =) Sas “S$Sas | 
| PRAYER. 
FAITH. MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY, 
UST. | 


In qnaae pom with the General 5 ge ofthe W orld. 
By Rev laikie, D.D. New Edition, revised 
and oa RLF * 2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘ Within its five hundred pages the whole course of 
Bible history is analyzed, delineated, and explained 
with remarkable inte ‘ligence, judgment, and literary 
skill.” — The Congregationatist. 
For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, “en receipt 
jublished price, by THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
ds Bleecker Street, New York. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 sopies. 
extra charge for postage. 


No 

Less than 100 copies 

at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book now in press. Suggestions for Sunday-schoo!l 
picnics, excursions, etc., from e xpe rienced Sunday - 

school workers from various sections, both city and 
country. Replete with valuable hints. Worth many 
times its costto any Superintendent, Price, postpaid, 
25c., or will send ‘free to any one sending us names of 
Superintendents of all Sunday-schools in his place. 

Address, DAVID C, COOK PUB. CO... 13 & 15 
w ‘ashington st., Chicago. 


WHAT TO READ 


Paper, 15 cents. 
York Herald: 


BY DAVID 
PRYDE, LL.D. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

‘His hints on the best books 
and the best method of mastering them are Vv aluable, 

and likely to prove of great practical use. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, HOW TO READ. 


New 


10 Dey St., _New Y ork, 





of Mra. CRAFTS 
Symbol Gifts, also 
Choice Leafiets & 


Reward Cards to an 


one sending address on a postal. 


u H. B. Angell, 4 Fourth Ave., New fork 


5 PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING * EACH. 
iD L. M 


F. OORE, 155. 8th Street, Puiladelphia, Pa, 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work, Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London, The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price lias 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 

There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary, ‘The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and » moment's consideration 
will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 


of a certain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
sible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 





as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously | 


to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
prehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
the most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and especially have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American 
worthy abridgment of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
nniversally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. Its caher and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 


ublic in a careful and trust- | 


the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- | 


ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. ‘The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorersin Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole tgeatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. 
cloth, red edges. 
receipt of price. 


Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 


“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 


| New Acme Edition, 


From the manuscript | 


In one handsome volume, fine | 


ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, | 


New York. 


A volume which every earmest reader of the Holy Seriptures will 


rejoice to possess—indispensable to all Soares and theological stu- | 
1 


dents. The handiest edition anywhere pt 


plished, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typographically perfect. 


| a form and at so cheap a price.” 


“A _ostimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith | 


which subdued a reluctant world and Jaid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross,”"—Bishop Light/oot. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 

60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 
George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 


of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that ‘the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 


Muller bas in some sense found anew the very source of that which | 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His lifeand work | 


are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 


greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the | 


power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God’s 
creation. This ** Life of Trust” has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do, 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 

Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Pilgrim's Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any ofthem would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 


existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 


by James Montgomery. 


Large quarto, Pica type, | 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 


modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 


Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete, 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold, 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our ministerial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word against current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new edition of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa, 

“A book of great value, and especially adapted to meet the objections 
of skeptics atthe present day. Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 


Euphrates and the Nile, was peculiarly qualified for his work, and he | 


has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner.”’—Methodist Re- 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 


D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued | 
at a low price. One volume, 1fmo, 838 pages, Brevier | 
type. Cloth, 50cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of GO cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.’’— Literary World, 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.""—DR. DeLITZ3CcH. 

“Asa picture ofthe civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr, Geikie's 
book is admirable, His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr, Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.."— Harper's Magazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


70 double-column pages, Agate 


type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold at $3.00. The 


type is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best | tg reach, This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 


edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 
field—the édatest and highest Known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary, 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 


best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and | x 
- ; ~ : | To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 


index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 


Sent by mail, post- 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 
—The Worid, New York, 


“ A work of such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation,”’—Zhe Times, Philadelphia, Pa, 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” Long Primer type, 


y, ete, 
Sent, post-paid, on 


Large 12mo, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. 
receipt of 40 cents. ” 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca, 
Roman Society. 

tome under Tiberius. 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudins, 
Banishment of Seneca, 
Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. 
Seneca’s Recall from Exile. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero, 
Nero and his Tutor 


Beginning of the End 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resemblances to Scripture. 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

* Manual” and “ Fragments.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Education of Marcus Aurelius. 
Life and Thoughts. 

* Meditations,’ 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 






Chambers’ Cyclopza« 


f ys: “Itis written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent, 


Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in every Christian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attract » form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home. 








HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations, Extra cloth. 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. 

h This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly on: 

undred and fyty of the principal religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he 1s likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 


3y Samuel 


Price reduced 
Postage 8e, extra. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” etc. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 


leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of 50 cents, 


Charles Kingsley isso well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, aud scholarly, that it is unnecessary to: more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, 
and eloquent Christian discourse. 
of the various chapters: 

Introduction. 

St. Paul, the First Hermit, 
Hilarion, 

The Hermits of Asia. 
Simeon Stylites. 

St. Severinus. 


myth, 
The following are principal subjects 


St. Antony. 

Sayings of Antony. 
Arsenius, 

Basil, 

The Hermits of Europe, 
The Celtic Hermits. 


St. Malo. ~~ St. Columba. 
St. Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites. 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, Is a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 


ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 


In one large 
Price, in cloth, 


the very cheapest, 


“The books came safely, and I am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still makea profit, | should think you had 
started out asa benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—~Mrs, G. H. Aiken, Jacksou- 
ville, Oregon. 





CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75. 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s Is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. . 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 

Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


pages. 


The type is clear and good. Noone need be without a Revised Testa 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





4 

Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 
By S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. 

of 50 cents. 
An incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 


Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest, 


Sent post-paid on receipt 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Howson. 

70 cents. 


By Conybeare and 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth 
Postage 12c. extra. 
Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved 
It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the 


and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, 
always satisfactory to buyers. 


nore popular 
price of Sin 


large type, and 


THe Penn PustisHinc Company. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’ $ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL "TIMES. Peihes weekly 
at the following rates, which include 
From | to 4 copies, one (insane 
- 5 to 9 COPleS........0.++ 
10 to 19 copies... 
20 copies or ov i dlgctisidlie hbdiiabneitantciiiiatrs 10 OC 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 







“ 


| guarantee, at moderate charges. 
Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. 


To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 


regular rates, one additional copy free. 


The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- | 


vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of: the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
om, and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going ina ey to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
acription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) | 


subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the fn go be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
scriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due the 
time that he haa received it, The papers for a club wilt 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. . 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
botn county and state. 

Ifaciub subscription is renewed bd some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person wil! oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of, the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the pn be 
accom panied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the elub is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ON® in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subseription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the leachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more taorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hlodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, EF. C., will send The American Sunday 7 School 
‘Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

P. 0. Box 1550. 








Acre AL “COST. 


The cost of $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20-year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made which 
will very materially increase the value of the invest- 
ment, 

Office In Philade ae 





33 SOUTH FOURTH Street. 





A MARVEL In Life Insurance! 


Lp $3.00 security to each $1.00 liability. 
Ly » 50 oe cent. saved in cost. 








19% NET: TO INVESTORS. 
ee 
Youseetred b ia for 


gage on first-class 
apes or emrme 9 in Go. iain. x_F 
ti oan,and guaranteed 


references. ci 
S.H.BAKER, Loan Act. Minneapolis, Mina 
@) ON LARGE NS pO” 


pam SMALL LOANS 
© FIRST MORTGAGE % 
on FARMS in OHLO and 
NDIANA. Worth Three Times amount 
ese two States raise annually 323,000 
000 bushels of Wheat and i" A rich agric’ al- 
tural region, with splendid R. R. facilities and perma- 
nent improvements, making First-class investments, No 
expense to lender, Interest semi-annually, Oven Oye 
residence, Satisfactory references furn For 
address J. DICKINSON & CO. Richmond, Ind 


ts INVESTORS “© 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence Kansas, First Mors age Real Es- 
tate Leans paid in New Yor solute Satis- 
faction GU AYE NTEED, in re Sewing consult 
Third Nat. Rank . Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Law rence, 
Kan. Security a e. Lnterest promptly paid. 
| a pamphiet, with testimonials,sam ple forms,etc. 
F. M, Perkins, Pres.) N. F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
% T Warne. V. Pres.} Auditor.’ (C. W. Gillett. Zreas. 

















THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Authorized Capital... $1,000,000. 





[Vol. XXVILI., No. 23. 








611 AND 613 ‘CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
| Paid Up Capital... el $500,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
Acts as Execntor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual appointee, 
Takes charge of te, mn collects and remits interest and income promptly, and discharges faithfully 


the duties of every trust known to the law. All Trust 


Assets kept separate from those of the C ompany. 


Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at % to $50 ~~ annum, in their new and 


Wills kept in vaults without charge. 


JAMES LONG, President. 


MAHLON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks 
| Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, 


‘securely kept, under 

Money received on deposit at interest. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DLRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wri; ght, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8S. Price, 


John TY. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton. John 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Engel, 
Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Rei 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, 

West c the ster; Charles W. 00peF, Allentown. 


‘SAFEST OF ALL | 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to Sper cent. Semi-Annual 
Interest. Negotiated by W. B. CLARK & CO. , in sums 
of $200 and upw ards, Prompt payment of Prine ipal 
and Interest Coupons, made and remitted to lender with- 
out charge. Best Location in the Union, Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 

tefer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circ ular | 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 


Theodor C. 


| W. B. CLARK & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., or 


BASTESS MANAGER—HENRYA. RILEY, 
170 Broadway, New York. 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY 


{ FIRST PER CENT. 
MORTGAGES ANNUAL 

l NETTING INTEREST. 

Ten years in the business. Over 1,800 loans in 
force. Personal acquaintance with lands and | 


values, First money Loaner in Red River Valley. 

Interest collected and sent to you free of cost. 

Cc sereymes and professional men find these loans 

just what —- need: a safe investment yielding a 

largeand noes ar income, and causing them no trouble 

or anxiety. am knewn and recommended by 

leading bine men and clergymen East and West. 

wv REFER ENCES,“@a 

Rev. WM. GAGE D.D., Hartford, Ct. 

M. E. GATES, Pu.D., ie i President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New go ic kx, 

Dr. WM. J. ¥ Ge 
School, Geneseo, 

Hon. E. M. TOPL iF. hoene hester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Fredeme Geneseo Normal 


The Congregationalist, Boston, and hundreds of others | 


in all parts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my Investments. Circu- 
lar, references, letters from old customers, and New 

ap of Dakota sent free on application. 

Mention this ep. Address 


GATES, 
eee. Merchant's Ua Bank, ¢ Grand Forks, Dakota 


DRESS| WELL, ‘WHEREVER 


you go. Top off with 


Hy ea 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
and CUFFS. 
For MEN AnD Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs. 
Bats a Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched yo and poi- 
ished on both sides,form the new LINENE F. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





COLORS! This book gives the Oorrect Colors and 
, oo for embroidering Flowers, Ferns, | 


heat, Grasses, ete., also Instructions 
FI tor working the Stitches. Price, 35 cts. 
owers la OLOR CARDS, showing 168 colors of Silk 


OF 





FOR and # toss for abov . book. Price, lie. 
|BIG ‘AT-alogue of STAMPING 
Embroidery’)... TERNS, containing over 1700 Illustrations, 
15 cts. Ingalls’ Instruction Book for Stamping, Miso for 
Painting, l5cts. Crazy Patchwork Book, 15 cts. Jngalis’ 
Hand- Book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, 30 cts. 

NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, containing Alphabet (26 
letters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, a 
Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book 
and Big Cat-alogue (mentioned above). Price, $1.00. 

SPECIAL OFFE o % All| Everything in this adver- 
tisement | for $1. 50, *, ING ALLS, LYNN, Mass. 


Lapres ean do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost less 
than is ones for poom gee Out- 

t consists of 3S coo 


fi D patterns 
_ embroidery and painting. 

t of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
Reh: Book ep nn — 


Pad, and pol eS tells how to sta © 
Fett, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, P _s vand 
other stitches; how todo Kensington and Lu 
Prive Liste? &c., &c. Prick BY MAIL, $1.00. Miuctratea 
List, raex. W W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City. 
BOOK Embroidery Designs, 15. Gomes. 
pont uarters for Art Designs. TTEN 
PUB. C ., 38 West 4th Street, New York. | 


PArT- 





LaDdIEs 





~~ 
REIS BKOS., ur ti Sl WhiteSt. 5. 1 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fotsive BEDS 


‘tand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variet Richest Designs. BEST Adjusted. 




















FANEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


mM Orn ODORLESS 
WASHSTANDS COMMODES 

Air-tight Joint. 

Best ever made, 


xen St PHILA. “Brosawar N, Yor 
Catalogu 


oa for e, ard kindly mention this paper. 


ay + No Sewer 
Gas. No Toilet Set. 





Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 

es nsonKNITTER it 197 E. Madixon St.Chieage 
see “Automatic”’Sew ing Machine. Best in the world. 
Willcox & GibbsS. M. Co,, 658 Broadway, New York 


Mifflintown: W. W. 


G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
Jacob Nz ay lor, Thomas G. He od, Edward L. Perkins, 
ly, Harrisburgh, Pa.; J. Simpson Africa, Huntingdon; 
H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, 





Buyers 
Always Desire 








| To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
| and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 


over any other house. 


| WILTONS - = (some left) - at $1.50 


; OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS - ~ - at 95 


5 x (some few) = at 85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 

| ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at .60 





Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. —< 


READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
| tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
| Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 
perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
'on the wall of any of the patrons of 
|Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
_by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
_ Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
/ 25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “‘ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 








hanging, free of all expense. Thesoap | 


improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
course, #0 advertising on the picture. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


M ention this nem SR. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and satomnes, by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer oug to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILIBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


; CHILPRENS 


4 ) CAR A (RIACES 
OVER ER Different Styles 
= All furnished with the Auto- 
atic © ack. Brake, a new 
1e rolling of &@ carriage 
—_ ono te preven We undersell them ail. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, and mention carriages. 


THE WONDERFUL. 


LuBuRG cial 












a mecha ck Ch ne: Cy 
CHA ANCES. , $7 


TUBUEG MEG OO. 145 N. Sth St. PHILA. PA. 


om bined. ° 


MONUMENTAL MAS FE fork? 


sRANITE WORKS 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SLATE MANTELS tisi5 tage ver Paliaga 








‘WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——»—_—_—— 


A NIGHT SCENE. 


{Alice Boise Wood, in St. Nicholas.] 


Yonder sleep the lilies white 
Through the starlit summer night; 
Fitful breezes rise and fall; 
Fire-flies flash and wild birds call. 


Here the river winds along, 

Deep and silent, swift and strong: 
Mighty river—toward the sea 
Float my fancies forth with thee! 


On the sea the white ships go, 
Noiseless, wingéd, to and fro: 
To and fro, and o’er and o’er, 
Fancies float from shore to shore. 


Happy fancies they, to know 

Stars that shine and winds that blow, 
Ships that sail, and seas that lie 
Silent ’neath a silent sky, 





LESSONS FROM LOVE. 


{From The Christian World.]} 


A child who has no sense of filial piety 
is ill prepared indeed to show piety 
towards God: if he love not the father 
whom he has seen, how shall he love the 
Father whom he has not seen? Do we 
not see here, some of the reasons of that 
severe law which ordained the stoning 
of the “stubborn and rebellious” son? 

And of the same kind as that of parental 
love, but diverse in its operation, is the 
ministry of brotherly kindness, or the 
soothing tendernesses of sisterly affection. 
These lessons of human love, well learnt, 
should lead us to some true conception 
of the Divine. It is the natural order— 
and the more natural is always the more 
divine—to begin at the lowest stair and, 
step by step, to climb to the highest. 
God always throws us back upon that 
which we already know as the first step 
towards the unknown. How much is 
suggested to us by the preamble to those 
revelations which were vouchsafed to 
Isaac and to Jacob, “I am the God of thy 
father Abraham,” “I am the God of thy 
father Abraham, and the God of thy father 
Isaac.” To these men, the thought of God 
was inseparably bound up with memories 
of the‘piety of their fathers. God threw 
them back upon these memories, as a 
starting-point for fuller unfoldings of his 
will. This, too, was the method of the 
“Teacher sent from God.” He bade the 





father, whose little son looked up in his 
morning hunger, and asked for a fish or an 
egg, look within his own heart, and by 
what he read there, to judge how the 
Father of us all regards his children when 
they cry to him for bread. He sent men 
back to search among the experiences 
of their childhood, in order that they 
might learn how to enter his kingdom. 
The young man whom, having looked 
upon, he loved, was bidden to practice 
the truth, which he already knew, that 
he might learn how to enter into life. 
And the Roman gentleman who questioned 
Him concerning “truth,’”’ even while he 
was delivering him uncondemned to the 
| fury of the people, was told, that had he 
been faithful to the little which he already 
| acknowledged, he would not have been 
recreant, now that the “truth” stood 
incarnate before him. 

The solemn warning of that condemna- 
tion, which hangs with mill-stone weight 
about our necks, if we cause our brother 
to offend, lies in the same plane of thought. 
It is as if he said, “It isso hard for your 
brother to believe in any love of God, if 
you refuse to give him any of your own. 
It is to break down ruthlessly the first few 
steps within his reach, of that golden 
ladder by which he is to climb to God, 
and rest in his bosom. Do not offend 
him, but be to him a brother, whom to 
see, is to love, that loving you, his brother 
whom he has seen, he may learn to love 
God whom he has not seen.” 

It is possible, indeed, to have an enthu- 
siasm for humanity, unconnected with 
love of God, or a yearning pity for our 
kind, because they, like ourselves, are the 
| victims—so it seems to us in dark hours, 
|and in pessimistic moods—of a terrible 








open wide our heart, and shelter them, as 
we would a dove with wet and weary 
wings, which can find no rest for the sole 
| of her foot; but that evil kind of pity, is 
no true love of our brother, nor is it the 
charity which can lead either him or 
| ourselves to God. Against this subtle 
evil St. John has guarded us, by linking 
| together, beyond possibility of severance, 
the love of our brother and the love 
| of God. 


| relentless fate, for which cause we could. 
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aw, Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 






Established 1780, 





Catalogues sent. 
zz 
ao 
iJ 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes fer Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c..* &e. Prices and cata 
on 4 sent free. Address 


- MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 





. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 







Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


STAINED GLASS St SUBSTITUTE sampic 


G. 731 Arch St., 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Also Wanted, T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufactured by B.C. SWAN 
Church Furnit Furniture ; 24S. Second ‘St, Philadelphia 
Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 

Church Lamps 1 Lamps. * ner, | 36 Sc South ¢ Second St, _ Phila, 


‘RECOMMENDED BY DRUGGISTS. 
TARRANT’S 














Effervescent Seltzer Aperient_ 


REMOVES ALL THE BAD 
EFFECTS PRODUCED 
BY OVER-INDUL- 
GENCE IN RICH 
FOODS, 


REGULATES THE BOWELS, 


INVALUABLE IN DYS- 
PEPSIA. 





HAVERHILL, Mass., June 17, 1884, 
Messrs. TARRANT & Co.—Gentlemen: It gives me 
reat pleasure to state that I have sold your SELT- 
LER APERIENT since 1850. There is no prepara- 
tion I sell to my customers that gives such universal 
satisfaction, or any which I feel such confidence in 
recommending as yours. With highest esteem, 
Very truly yours, Cc. B. EMERSON. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 
Proprictors : HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
Invaluable as an astringent and styptie applica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 
eSTa THIS NEW 


—— ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
ES others, is cup shape, with Self 
Adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body 
while the ball in the cup holds 
the rupture just as a person 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely day and night, and aradical cure cer- 
tain. Itiseasy,durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Il. 





























OMCOPATHIC Family Medicine Cases in great 
variety at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
: & 4 Elastic ‘I Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOP FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 


SAVE YOUR E rp next issue. 
TIMKEN SPRING : VEHICLES! 

















Easiest ridin 
Rides as easy $ 
80n as Withtwo 
— and ery pecordt 
fqually well adapted to rough co y 
roads and fine drives of cities. Mannfectaredans | 
old by . the leading Carriage Buildersand Dea- 
ters. wenex Ziniee, Patentce, St,_ Louis. 


hicle made. 
th ~~ per- 

Springs 
gto 4. ——t they 





DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 

joint); used at PULLMAN, 
Pamphlet freee DurRwHaM 

Hov SE DRAINAGE Co. » 160 Vv est 27th St. 2 New Y ork, 
F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH Toledo, o. | 


Bellsofpure Wi ay Je for Churches, | 





Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. | 


| 
See advertisement | 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 








Rev. W. Randoip*, 








FREE-SAMPLE: 


J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Gaugher,) ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. B. M. Palmer Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





Rev. John Potts, 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Editor of The Sundé 


1y School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and 80 thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 


book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful. 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 


| holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 


end. .... The story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
* We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 


ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | 


intendent in his life is better . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. e commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 

Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


It is replete in just such | 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLE 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr, Trumbull, 
atfor« ling a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruc tion.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooi 


library, while, if some meanscould be devised by which | 


deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 

inwardly digest it, the 

pecially happy and favorable to all good. . 
' 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post ag superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men. 


| 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren) 
“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 


what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, | F 


It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effee- 
tive toiler in an exce “¢ and worthy cause,” 


S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. 


BY BRITISH Axo AMERICAN ‘SCHOLARS and REVISERS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
[1] 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By PHILIP SCHAFTF, D.D. 
One vol. 1l6mo. With a Map. 


[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 

By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. Amo. With a Map. %1.00, 
[3] 

The Gospel According to Luke. 

By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. I6mo, $1.25. 

[4] 

The Gospel According to John. 

By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON, 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


[5] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 


By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE, 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 


$1.25. 


16] 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


| CRITICAL NOTICES. 


| Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 

Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
| making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that it isscholarly, and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire Praise. It is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ W it h which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”—The 8. 8. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.’’— United Presbyterian, 


“ Tt is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.’’—Congregationalist. 

‘Its general characteristics 

ond importance.” 


are brevity, clearness 
San Francisco Christian Advocate, 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,” 
Advocate, 


“ The ex position is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive criticism.’ ’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

“We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.’—Chicago Evangelist, 


“ While this commentary is of a popular character, 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” —Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


| _ “ No commentary _yet published equals this for its 

happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
resulis of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.”’—Boston Sunday Globe. 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.25. 
and if on examination you are pleased with the work,and would like the other five volumes to complete the | 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1. £5, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for 


send by mail, postage 7 


half leather, for $1.5 These 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
binder week by week, thus keeping the fil 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., 


In ordering goods, or in making inquir 


aid, a strong, plain 


binders have 


We can 


$1.00, or a handsome one, 


reference, should use a binder. 
binder, for 
been made expressly for The Sunday 
The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


le complete. 


y concerning anything advertised in this paper 
Y ph y f 


you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 


ment in The Sunday School Times. 





effect. could not fail of being es- | 





—Richmond Christian | 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


| Send for circulars to C. J. 





tions Published. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER “7 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 











26 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 

MANUF’G CO. 
WEWBURGH, N.Y. 


8 EF DS ECONOMY In the GARDEN 1 The Best Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and Requist t Lowest Prices 

Catalogues Free. HENRY ACDRERR. 714 Chestnut St. Phils 
for Farmers sent 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUIDE fo" "="mere som 


application. BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENT 


Saiesmen wanted to hanae best Washer & Pes: 
Not for sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co., Erie ‘th. 
Orders in 4 days; 


‘ ret | ‘60 in 83days.” Terma, ete., 
¢ free. James H. EARL&, Publisher, Boston. 


ws NTED, AGENTS—For the “ Revised Bible:” 

arallel edition; everybody wants it; marvellous 
suc m ... splendid opportunity for canvassers, male or 
female. B. B. RUSSELL, publisher, 57 ¢ ‘ornhill, Boston 


DON’ T BUY AN ATLAS Winussts 


New Complete Lilustrated and Indexed 
Atlas of the World. 250 pages. Agents mad in 
every County. Write for Circulars to 

G: te LORD WATSON, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 
or, R. A. TENNEY, 88 Lake Street, c hicago, I 


ent SOLICITORS WANTED =m the 


ide MRS OF I, S. GRANT 


His own account of an eventful life, including 
the thrilling scenes of the greatest military 
strugele of modern times. For particulars, address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pub’s, 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 





Wanted on Salary or Commission. Jas. E. 
Ww hitney, Nurseryman, Roc hester, N. N.Y. 























ease for the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER, 


It will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking profitable employment to write 


for Lilustrated Circular and_terms of 
Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 

Exclusive territory and sample Washer 

sent on ten days trial on liberal terms. 


UG, O'BRIEN, S.W.cor 4th & Market sta.. Philadelebia,Pa 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
of Evangelical Churches.  Insures from 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in Jour years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission 
SPENCELEY, Secretary 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P, O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass 














OK AGENTS WANTED t 
aL ATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 


wo tot st TORN B. Gough. 


The lest book of the age. Ministers say “ Godspeed 

Everyone laughs and cries over it. 640 2275 Sey piendid 

Engravings. Introduction by Rev. L AN ABBOTT, 

DD. Of Tt sells at sight. Send for Circulars, Ectra Terms. 
HINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


ate. SB WORT 


The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his Lincoln and Gar- 
field. From a special sitting 
before his sickness approved 
and Autograph affixed by Gen- 
eral Grant April 23d, ISS5. 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, #3. By 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E, B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


UR NEW BOO 


HEROES OF THE B BIBLE 


With original articles from Leading Divines 
of yo Besly 800 pages. ae fall- 
page enara Exclusive territory 

om a Extre fa. inducements ee oper tio 
Asay" ARCH iSritekr, Puiiadelpita, Pa 


EN FOODX 


Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does 
Ridge’s Food supplement the proper medicine and 
bring back strength and comfort, but the delicate 
mother will find in its daily use just what is needed to 
check and supplement the drain made upon nature's 
forces. 

Try it, mothers, and be convinced, 
diffe rent tastes accompany ¢ each can, 


PU CONDENSED K, 

CONDENSED MIL 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold eyes 


HIRES’ delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


bevers Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt Mot he. C. E. HIRES, 48 N, Del, Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Recipes to suit 











+ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 2c. Makes 5 gallons of a 


'CAND Yount's® Bila ea. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rey Dr, H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, $1.50, 


From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We would be glad to know that this book has passed 
into the hands of all our teachers. The book is attrac- 
tively written, and he who begins a chapter will be 
apt to continue to its close. 

From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 


This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. It is a normal course In 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Advanee, Chicago, 1). 

Teaching and Teachers, by H, Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
is the natural product of evolution in Sunday-school 
work. It could not well have been written twenty- 
five years ago. 

From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 


There is no other man living as well qualified to 
know just what teachers need, and to givethem exactly 
that, no more and no less. Those who have not found 
this out long ago from his writings in The Sunday 
School Times, will quickly discover itin the pages of 
this volume, . It will pay any school to buy a copy 
of this admirable work for each one of its teachers. 
From The Interior, Chicago, Il. 

This book ought to be to the Sabbath-school teacher 
what a work on homiletics is to the minister. It is a 
comprehensive and systematic discussion of the prac- 
tical phases of Sunday-school work. 

From The Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 

One thought at a time, like a nail driven ina sure 
piace, is his method, so that the book itself does much 
n its very arrangement to teach you how to teach, 
From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If such an institution as a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
training school were in existence, this excellent work 
would certainly be accorded the first place asa text 
book. 


From The Evangelist, New York. 


The teacher will be sure to find many things of prac- 
tical value in these well-stored pages, and at the same 
time be charmed along from chapter to chapter by 
the writer's warmth and earnestness of spirit, 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, Of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as (he best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful, 

4. An agent taking a certain field.will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 

Second, 
To Beginners : 

We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at thas or some 
other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
our limited time, We do not want you to hold back 
r such a reason. Make your application, stating 
he conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
malier field will probably be given you at first, but it 
u be Increased if you require it. 

3 s It may be that the fleld covered by your own Sun- 
MAay-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
yv fat first be sufficient. 

We belleye that you can be successful at the work, 












syou topay. 


such tifwe as you may be able to devote to it, let us 


hear frYppi you, and we will at once give you our terms, 


’ 


Do fot wait, The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency, 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ve MO not, Of course, say that you wilibe. That is for | 
We can give you the right book and the 


ight ms. 
If y@@are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 


HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By 
E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical patriotism. In one large 
12mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LoGAN. Fine cloth, price 60c. post-paid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Condition of the South.—Carpet-Bag Government.— 
Ku-Klux-Klan Conspiracy. 

Defending the National Honor and the Public Credit. 

The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1872. 

President Grant's Second Administration.—Campaign 
of 1876. 

Controversy about Electoral Count.’ 

President Hayes’ Administration.—The 
Question.—vcivil Service Reform. 

Resumption vf Specie Payments.—Election Laws.— 
Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 

Cam paign of 1880.— Nomination and Election of James 
A. Gartield. 

856. Administration of President Garfield.— Assassination. 

John Brown's Raid.—Helper’s “ Impending Crisis.” ~Arthur’s Administration. 

‘The Campaign of 1860. The Campaign of 1834.—Nomination of Blaine and 

Secession.—Rebellion,—War. Logan. 

Emancipation of the Slaves. Republican Platforms, 1856 to 1834. 

Presidential Campaign of 1864. Karly Republican Leaders. 

Securing the Fruits of the Financial Achievements. 


Andrew Johnson, Electoral and Popular Votes, 1856 to 1880, 
Campaign of 1368, 


Karly Parties in the United States. 

Beginning of Anti-Slavery Movement. 

W hig and Democratic Parties. 

Revival of the Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 

Wilmot Proviso,—Free Soil Party.—Campaign of i84s, 

Compromise of 1850 and Fugitive-Slave Law. 

Campaign of 1852.— Defeat of Whig Party. 

Rise and Fall of Know-Nothing, or American Party. 

Anti-Slavery Socicties and Their Work. 

Kansas-Nebraska Struggle. 

Ostend Manifesto, Dred Scott Decision, and Attack on 
Charles Sumner 

Organization of the 


Southern 


tepublican Party.—Campaign of 


War.—Struggle with 


v ’ Tv) y 7, 7 7 Yevay 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
; Volume should be widely read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of the great army of 
workingmen and voters,’"— Evening Journal, Chicago 
“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal experience, 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. A 
more comparens writer on the topic he has chosen 
woud be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- 
ject is excellent, calm, i. and convincing.” — 
Daily Advertiser, Newark, N, J. 
“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued. 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 


Penn Publishing Co., 802 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








nishes convenient and useful statistics of republican 
victories. The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
selves—and this little book is quite valuable as an instru- 
ment to that end—and ¢he success of the Republican 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted.” — Evening Post, Hartford,Conn. }) 
“Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
, Who takes up his book with a view to informing him- 
self on the country’s political history will find it agree- 
ably written,”—Jnquirer, Philadelphia, Pa, 
“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 


hands ofevery young man in the country.” — Nat. Trib., 
Washington, 


‘ 


A STANDARD WORK, 
BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EpwWAkD GIBBON, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


The great work of GrBBoN is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
| Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful oceupant, of the vast period which it 
comprehends, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M. A., 
Dean of Chester. 


_, From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various te of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season. Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is followed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
asa reference. At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 

Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Orders will receive prompt attention. % 


: PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


zc. | AOOFING SLAT 


Quarries, 
A New Musical Subject. produce the dark. 
GA Love Stare Dantes, | celebrated WASHINGTON VEIN SLATE ‘siuc 


color, tough, strong, and fadeless: shi i tq all part 
St. Pa al’s Cathedral, of thecountry. Black Boards, Tiling, ese oun ‘ee. 
London, and other beautiful Address JESSE B. KIM Es,4 8, Broad St., Phila 


Pictures for Bridal Gi | a ea 
and Home Sesetacean SEND FLUID 
FOR BEEF 


Catalogues on receipt of 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


stamp. New Paintings, | 
-; W.H. | 
Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. | 








“A Morning Greeting.” 
* Dolce Con 
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by J. G. Brown, N.A 


THE MERCER MEMORIAL HOUSE, | 


Prmapaivitt- others. Mirrors of New 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, 


Designs. Exquisite Picture Frames. Card and 

Cabinet Frames. Al}! the “ ROGERS GROUPS,” 
Paintings Artistically Cleaned and Restored. 

1 6 aR | Is open for INVALID WOMEN of moderate means. | 

JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, meard, nursing, and medical care, Four Dol- | 

S16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, lars per week, Circulars m: lied on receipt of stamp | 

: ao FOR DO Ins’ | 

| Ask Your Grocer eivérnie Soar. 


win : . peaiaineieamieas 
JOHNS N 8 L % | SOLAR TIP SHOE, Get the genuine for yourboys, 


| Used by the Army and Navy of the U, 8. | with trae ehn Mundell & Co. on sole. 


Buy “ Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper, Use Eureka Sewing Silk. S2t"sik 








* of the world, 


The latest and the best! 


JOHN R. SWENEY, 


WM. J. KIRKPATRICK, 





SOLIN FOOD. 1018 Arch tee Phila” Paz 


OF THIS 
LATEST AND BEST WORK 
Of these popular authors sent, post-free, toany 
Superintendent or Chorister, 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


ES: VICTOR 
AW.A.OGDEN-RevESLOREN=: 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 

In this latest work the publisher has succeeded in 
bringing together as joint authors and editors two well 
known writers of Sunday-school music, whose popularity 
has been as wide as the Sunday-school world. Enjoying 
a large success in their separate works as published in 
the past, we are assured of a more hearty recognition in 
this, their combined effort. Both words and music are 


CHEERFUL, 
HELPFUL, 
THOUCHTFUL, 
DEVOTIONAL. 
Published and bound in very best style. 192 pages. 
Board covers, $30 per 100 copies; $3.60 per doz. Single 
copy, post free, 35c. Sample to any S. S. Supt., 956, 
F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 

148 and 150 Madison St., CHICACO, 


New Music Now Ready. 
Diamond Collection, .,.. 1. p. pasxs, 


18 new and beautiful Anthems. A complete Choi 
collection, 4 pages, large octavo. Sent on receij! 
oi % cents. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Roses, by HusEerT P. MAIN. 


New Songs with appropriate Scripture selections: 
Equal to “FLORAL PRAISE” and “JUNE 
FLORAL,” which have been so popniar. 

Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12. 


Superior Songs for Anniversary Exercises, by favor- 
ite authors. 


Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


Sl Randolph Street, Chicago. 











BEST AND CHEAPEST 
CHURCH SERVICE BOOK. 


HYMNS AND SONGS 


FOR 


SOCIAL & SABBATH WORSHIP. 


ROSW ELL. H Fe CHCOCK, 
TEL SCHARE. 
Containing 660 hymns, covering every 
be tte» Christian experience 
* ed to the choicest music. 
-e to Churches in geantisios, - 4 cents. 
ple Copy, postpaid, - - - 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111. &113 WILLIAM STREET, N.Y. 
SEND 30 cts. FOR A SINGLE SAMPLE COPY OF 


ONDROUS LOV 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK, 
By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C, CASE, 
Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


BAND UNIFORMS}. 




















Send for obr RMS 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Bann 
anD Daum Corps Unirorms, 30 colored 
fashion plates. lilustrations and prices 
of Hats, Helmets, Caps, Pouches, Belts, 
Drum ~~ 4 Outfits, Pompons, Plumes. 

, Shoulder Knots, Gold Cord and 


jon Fi a Ba Cb Leek tie ) 
s lags a0 nners, al ™ e 
Mailed irc. LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 
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